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Art: I. Sele&a gquedam Theocriii Idyllia. Recenfuit, variorum 
Notas adjecit, fuafque Animadverfiones, partim Latine, partim An- 
glice feriptas, immifcuit, Thomas Edwards, S.T.P. 8vo. 5s. 
in Sheets. Cambridge printed, and fold by Woodyer, 1779. 


O thofe who with, to have an intimate acquaintance with 
T the works of the Sicilian Bard, this felection will prove 
a very acceptable prefent. Dr. Edwards evinces a critical 
knowledge both of his author and the language in which he 
writes; and if he has not cleared up every difficulty, and elu- . 
cidated all that was obfcure, it is not through want of labour 
or of attention. The original text confifts but of about 350 
Jines, and yet the notes are extended through upwards of 250 
pages, befide two or three-and-twenty pages more of Addenda, 
Corrigenda, Collationes, &c. When, however, the variety of 
matter which is comprehended in the notes is confidered, and 
when it is obferved alfo that thofe notes are profefledly written 
in ufum juventutis academice, many of whom may poffibly ftand 
in need of every affiitance, we are not‘to wonder that our Edi- 
tor has been fo particular and minute in many of his animad- 
verfions. | 

Left his readers fhould be furprifed to find fome of the notes 
in Latin, and others in Englifh, he acquaints them, in his pre- 
face, that they were written at his leifure hours, fometimes in 
one language, fometimes in the other, as chance or inclination 
direéted him ; and that he knows of no purpofe it would have 
anfwered to have printed them uniformly in Latin or in 
Englith. 

With all due deference to the Doétor’s opinion in this mat- 
ter, we muft beg leave to diflent from him. Editions of an- 
cient authors ought to be for the benefit of the learned world 
in general, and not to be confined to the advantage of a parti- 
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cular country. Were every editor of an ancient author to write 
his notes fometimes in Latin, at others in his vernacular tongue, 
it would frequently happen that the advantages to be rea ped 
from them would be extremely limited. Had Reifke, Heine 
fius, Scalzer, &c. adopted the fame mode of editing that Dr, 
Edwards has chofen, it is not impoflible but the Doétor himfelf 
might, in many in{tances, have been unable to have availed 
himfelf of their afliftance. 

But our objection to Dr. Edwards’s Englifh notes refts not 
here: the notes themfelves, we mean with “refpeét to the ftyle 
in which they are exprefled, are highly exccptionable. is a 
proof of our aflertion, we will give an extract from a note on a 

paflage in the fourth Idyllium : : 

‘ff I rightly underitand the Poet's reprefentation, Battus 
and Corydon are talking at fome diftance from the olives. 
Battus accidentally turning his head, fees the calves browling 
on the trees. He inftantly cries out, 

Barre xalule ra pmorxia, THS yao ehasras 

Tov Saraov TEWYOVT’ TH CUTTOA" 

and whilft he is uttering the firft words, he and Corydon both 

fet a running together ; ‘and when he has uttered the remaining 
words, botn fet a hooting together : 

es Sle, 0 “Aewxeyos" 

E10, a Kup sha, &c.* 

Whity goes away before ictus gets to the olives: he therefore 
ftops running, and ftancs ft!l. Cymeetha ftays where the is, 
and firs not an inch. Corydon therefore continues running to- 
wards her; and {wears he will be the deati of her, if fhe does 
not take herfelf fomewhere eile : 











me 2K ETHUKSELS § 
Héw, vas tov Tava, xxxcy TEeX0S wUTINne dwrwy, 

| Ey un omes teTabev® 
Whilft he is faying this, fhe runs away: he follows her; both 
whilft he is faying it, and after he has faid it, Having fol- 
lowed her, as far as he thinks neceflary, he returns; and goes 
to the place, where Battus is ftanding. But fcarce is he there, 
when he fees her coming to the plants again: 
Id’, av wari ade alecres®. 
Upon this Battus fets out; determined to drive her to fome pure 
pole, 2 and by a good drubbing give her enough of meddling with 
Olive-trees, bee 











* © Our Poet is fuch an excellent painter here, that one cannot 
read 





— ——— Sith, 0 Agrragyos* 
Eirby o Kupasda, wots Tov AoPoy" 
without /eeing the hurry and buitle, the two ruftics are in.” 
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It is furely fomething fingular, that a Writer who feems fo in- 
timately acquainted with the niceties of a dead language fhould 
pay fo little attention to the delicacy of his own ! 

Among other refpe&table names, we frequently meet with 
that of Mr. Toup, fo juftly celebrated ‘for his confummate 
knowledge in Greek literature, as a contributor to the improve- 
ment of the prefent work. An obiervation, however, of this 
Gentleman’s has been admitted, in which we can by no means 
agree with him. His words are thefe : 

“© Tdem Xi wcrpos et MH EMLKp POS, uf Nb ETA OY et NM EMAETAOV. 
Utrumque ame te ysiuares {cilicet. Atque hinc notandus lu- 
fus Theocriti Idy]. 1. 5. 

Aina 0 aivya Aabn rnvos yipas, ts re KATAPPEL 

A XIMAPO®. a 
Nam verbum xarappery de lapfu aquarum five se1.apox dicitur. 
Sed Theocritus femper feftivus eit.’ 

Though it be poffible that yiuxpos and seiuoppog may have, 
according to Mr. T up, the fame derivation, and though there 
can be no doubt of the primary ufe of the word x i]ocp giv, yet 
furely there can be nothing forced or unnatural in the meta- 
phorical fenfe in which Theocritus has hitherto been fuppoled 
to apply it. Had he intended fuch a play upon the words as 

r. Toup imagines, he muft have been guilty of a moft un- 
meaning and miterable pun. 

At the end of the volume are two Appendicule ; one contain=- 
ing the Editor’s reafons for not prefixing the accentual marks 
to his own and Mr. Warton’s notes, which are judicious and 
fatisfactory. In the other are given hints at a new method 
which the Doétor has difcovered, of fcanning Greek and Latin 
hexameters, the ufual method being, as he telis us, erroneous, 
For a fuller explanation of his fyitem we are to wait for the 
publication of the Mi/cellanea Critica, a work which will fome 
time or other fee the light. This new fyficm of profody will 
then not only be illuftrated and explained, but alfo the objec. 
tions which he thinks are likely to be made to it will be con- 


fidered. Ca; 


Art. II. Confderations on the prefent State of the Church Efablifa- 
ment, in Letters to the Right Reverend the Lord Bifbop of London. 
By john Sturges; M. A. Prebendary of Winchefter, and Chaplain 
in Ordinary to his Majefty. 8vo. 3s. fewed. Cadell. 1779. 


N thefe Letters, Mr. Sturges confiders how far our eccle- 
fiaftical eftablifhment, as it now fubfifts in this country, is 
an inftitution fit for the purpofes it was meant to anfwer, both 
with refpeé&t to religion and fociety; how far the clergy of 
England are worthy minifters of the religion of Chrift, and ufe- 


ful ‘sone of our civil community. 
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The principles, on which eftablifhments in general, and 
our éwn in particular, are founded; the tolerating fpirit of 
the Church of England, with refpeét to Chriftians of other de- 
nominations ; the jurifdiction affigned to it by the laws of our 
country; the provifion made for its clergy ; their learning and 
freedom of inquiry ; our public forms in which they officiate, 
their duties, and their manners, are the particulars which na- 
turally offer themfelves to his confideration. 

Mr. Sturges does not enter into a long difcuffion of the dif- 
ferent parts of his fubjeét, and there are fome tender points, 


, which he only touches in a very foft and gentle manner ; but it 


would be the hizheft injuftice to him, indeed, not to acknow- 
ledge, that he writes with great candour and liberality of fen- 
timent, with a {pirit of moderation that well becomes his pro- 
fefion ; in a word, in fuch a manner as will make thofe, who 
may differ from him in fome points, entertain a very favourable 
Opinion of his temper and difpofition. 

He introduces his fecond Letter, wherein he treats of Effa- 
blifbments in general, and that of the Church of England in parti+ 
cular, by obterving, that, with fome perfons, the word E/fa- 
blifhment is ittelf criminal; that they reprobate all human au- 
thority, all human opinions, which refpect religion, as unlaw- 
ful; as infringing their own liberty, and derogating from. the 
fupremacy of Chrift. He proceeds to ftate the principles on 
which, according to his conceptions, all religious focieties muft 
be founded, and endeavours to fhew, that all, which are de- 
figned for any permanency, mutt in effect admit, whatever they 
may profefs to do, human authority for their regulation; that 
they muft concur in human opinions as a bond of union; and 
that eftablifhments, as fuch, are not, on that account, unlaw- 
ful, inconfiftent with our liberty as men, or with our allegiance 
to Chrift as his followers. 

Such authority, he fays, may be ill employed, fuch opimions 
may be ill fourrded, and improperly impoted ; violence may be 
exerted by the one, in order to inforce the other ; by their abufe 

_ they, may both become pernicious ; but it no more follows from 

* fhence, that the principle on which they are ufed is unlawful, 
than that, becaufe there are in the world many bad civil laws, 
therefore all legiflation is unjuft. 
_ © Ifreligion were to fubfitt only in the hearts of individuals, con- 
tinues he, without the concurrenee of others, or any external pro- 
fetiion of it; if God had not meant, that in this inttance, as well as 
in all others, we thoald be Social Creatures; the Truths and Pre- 
cepts, which we collect by our reafon, and which are delivered to 
us by revelation, would then in their naked ftace be fufficient to 
make us in this manner religious: we might certainly think of God 
as we pleafed, and offer to him in what manner we pleafed our fo- 


litary worfhip. But if we are not fatisfied with that, if we are 
” prompted 
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prompted by our nature to unite with others in the adoration of the 
Supreme Being, and feel our religion imperfect without doing fo, we 
muft in fome refpects agree with thofe others; there muit be fome 
mutual compliances ; and certain regulations muft be admitted, both 
with refpect to the Outward Form ef Worfkip, and the Opinions 
conveyed by it. 

* Without fome regulations of the Qutward Form in which the 
Worthippers are agreed, it is impoflible that Public Worfhip can 
fubfiit even in its fimplett fhape; and as the reafon of this worthip, 
the manner of our addrefling God, and the duties which we fuppofe 
him to require from us, arife from the Opinions we form concerning 
him, concerning his attributes and government, it is plain, that 
without a certain agreement in thefe opinions it is impoflible for dif- 
ferent perfons to join in the worthip of God, and in giving or re- 
ceiving Religious Inttruction, which ufually makes part of it. A 
Jew or a Chriftian could not join with an oli Heathen in worthip- 
ping his numerous and imaginary deities. A Proteftant cannot con- 
cur with a Papift in offering his prayers to the Virgin Mary, to An- 
gels, and to Saints, The fame prayers alfo, and the fame inftruc- 
tion, Cannot well fuit thofe Proteftants, who differ about the Obje& 
of their worfhip, or about the Neceflity of good works to falvation. 

* Every United Set of Worthippers muft therefore agree in certain 
Forms and Opinions; and they muft make fuch Agreement the con- 
dition, On which others may be admitted to their Society. They 
mutt preicribe, like all other focieties, thefe conditions for them- 
felves; and thofe, who do not chufe to comply with them, muft 
either not enter into fuch a fociety, or retire from it, 

‘** But this, it is faid, is an infringement of our Liberty, an op- 
preflion of Confcience ; it is ufurping the Supremacy of Chrift; and 
giving Human Opinions that authority, which is only due to Di- 
vine Revelation.” 

‘ That Abfolute Liberty is inconfiftent with every fpecies of fo- 
ciety, whether civil or religious, is mott certain; it can only belong 
to detached, infulated individuals. The moment we begin to act 
in concert with any of our fellow-creatures, this liberty is narrowed ; 
we muft fubmit to fome rules, and be content to lie under certain 
= se with refpect to others, which it is neceflary for our own good 
that they fhould lie under with re{pe& to ourfelves, The Liberty of 
thé Freeit States never was and never can be more than this; it can 
only. be a Qualified Liberty, as great as is confilent, not with the 
good of any one citizen, but of all taken together. And when in any 
fort of fociety this is poffefled in fuch a degree, every wife man 
knows, that he poffeffes all which can from the nature of things be 
had. If there be any, who chufe to prefer to it the Abfolute Liberty 
of a folitary State of nature, with them I will not reafon; but leave 
them to find in that ftate an equivalent for all the bleslings of Society, 

‘¢ But Confcience is opprefled by fuch conditions.” What, if it 
be in the power of him, who diflikes them, not to oblige himfelf to 
the obfervance of them? if he be at liberty not to make part of 
that fociety, which requires it? Can any injury be done; can the 
conicience of any be wounded, where the contract is voluntary ; 
where this alternative is offered, either enter into fuch a fociety and 
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accept the conditions of it; or abftain from the one, and be exempt 
from the other? 

** {he interpofition alfo of Human Authority in matters of Reli- 
gion is ufurping the Supremacy of Chritt.” But without certain Ree 
gulations no Societies can exili ; as the Societies are Human, the re- 
gulations made for them mult be by Haman Authority. We find 
in the Scriptures the doctrines and precepts of our religion; they 
are there offzred to the reader, who may make what ufe of them he 
pleafes ; who will underftand them in that fenfe, which fhall approve 
itielfto his mind. But if many perfons chufe to join in an external 
Profeffiun of this religion, this profeflion muft be adminiftered ia a 
certain form, and by certain perfons; the naked Dottrines and Pre- 
cepts will not adminilter themfelves any more, than the abitract Idea 
of Jufiice will be fufficient to anfwer the purpofes.of a State, with- 
out applying it, making it effectual, and giving as it were a body to 
It, by flaws. , 

‘ Whatever Regulations are made for Chriftian Churches, are 
fuppofed and profeffed by thofe who make them, to be agreeable to 
the commands of Chrilt, to be the means of carrying thofe com- 
mands into execution. Is this ufurping Chriit’s authority? We all, 
{ prefume, acknow!cdge God to be the Supreme Governor of the 
world. We are all I fuppofe ready to allow, that it is from him 
we derive our notions of Juttice; that it is his will we fhould exer- 
cife this virtue towards our feilow creatures. But did any reafon- 
able man ever conclade from hence, that making Laws for the purs 
poles of Practical Juilice anongit men was Improus with refpeét to 
God, was intrenching on his foveretgniy ? The trachis, that with- 
our the interpoficion of Human Authority, in its different degrees, 
Puvlic Religion and Public Jultice could not fubitt. 

‘ (here remains another charge on Kitablifhmenrs, ‘© that they 

Limpofe on men Human Opioions, and give them an Authority, 
which is only dse io Divine Revelation.” It has been faid before, 
and is ndifputable, that a certain Agreement of Opinions with re- 
fpect to God is necefiary for thole, who would join in religious wor- 
fhip. Now, whois to be judge for avy given Society, what thofe 
opinions fha!l] be? The Society mutt undoubtedly judge: for irfelf. 
‘Che warmett advocates tor Religious Liberty piead for the right of 
Private Judgement; that men jliould be permitted to judge for 
themfelves. Nothing is more inconteitiole. And thall not a Society 
have the fame right of judging for itfeif? Is this commendable in 
an individual, and unla»ful in a Society ? They may both be miflas 
ken in forming their opinions; this 1s the confequence of human ia- 
firmity ; but they are both the only and the proper judges for thems 
felves. 

‘ And this Judgment on Religious Subje&ts muf be exercifed ; 
for men will differ about them, and the Scriptures, which we all 
allow to be the Revelation of God, will no more interpret them- 
felves, than the doctrines contained, teach; orthe duties prefcribed 
in them, execute themfelves.’ Each Society therefore will adopt 
thofe Opinions, which feem to them true; and they will be, like ail 
other conclufions of our minds on the fubjects propofed to thems 
Human Opinions; they muit and can be no other,’ 
eves ‘ 
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Mr. Sturges goes on to obferve, that without toleration no 
eftablifhment can be Jawful or defenfible. But as the tolera- 
ting fpirit of our Church is a matter of great importance in the 
prefent inquiry, and as toleration has been enjoyed in this coun- 
try fo completely in the prefent age, he makes it the fubject of 
a feparate letter, and goes on, towards the cl fe of his fecond, 
to give us his fentiments concerning the forms, ceremcnies, 
and. opinions of our Church. 

It is undoubted, he thinks, that the members, and efpecially 
the minifters of a Church, mud, to a certain ‘degree, concur 
in their opinions; but a public colle’tion of thefe opinions, 
for the purpofe of uniformity fhould be as fhort, he fays, as 
plain, and as comprehenfive, as the end propofed will admit ; 
that the members cf a Church may not be loaded with unneccf- 
fary conditions, or others be unneceffarily excluded from it. 
What he advances on this important fubject appears to us fo 
fenfible, candid, and judicious, that we cannet deny ourfelves 
the pleafure of inferting, or our Readers that of perufing it. 

* In a large colleétion of Speculative O>inions, fays he, obdfcure 
and di{putable by their nazure, it is in:poihbic, that great numbers 
of perfons can perfectly agree; agree | mean after full inquiry and 
examination ; fome will acquicice without making fuch inquiry, 
oibers will diffemble, and al) perhaps will think the mfelves enti:led 
to ufea latitude, that is not fo much authorifed by the terms in 
which their Affeant is expreffed, as by the general principles of our 
nature and the conftitution of our mind. In the meaa time the 
end propofed will not be anfwered ; and it is probably unneceflary 
that it fhould: woanimity in that degree will never in isct be pro- 
duced. 

‘ As Chrillianity alfo fhould be made as much as pofhdle in the 
public profeffion of it, what it is in itfelf, a Keligion of benevolence 
and concord, Chriftians fhould be invited by every conciliating, 
every accommodating meafure to join in one profeffion; a!l invi- 
dious diftinétions, all unneceffary impediments thould be removed ; 
{maller differences fhould be dropped by all parties, provided that 
in greater things they can be made to agree. Now to multiply the 
Public Opinions, by which ave Church is diingui‘hed from others, 
On thofe fubjects eipecially which are difficuls and difputable, is to 
muliiply che conditions required from thoie who would accede to it, 
and to make their noine with it lefs practicable, 

‘ Iconfefs, my Lord, that our Articles appear liable to thefe ob- 
jeStions ; the particulars of them are too nuinerous; the fubjects of 
fome of them of a mot ob/cure and difputable kind, where it may 
feem unneceffary and perhaps improper to go fo far in deAning; an 
both thefe accounts the Affent required from our Clergy may appear 
too ftri@t, and other Cariftians may be ailcouraged from joining in 
communion with us. 

‘ That fuch Objeétions fhould now lie to our Articles, is what 
might reafonably have been expected, notwithitanding all the abilt- 


ties of the perfons who compiled them, notwithilanJing all their me- 
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rits in the common caufe of Proteftant Chriftianity. Men were at 
that time in fome meafure new to the fubject of Church-Eftablith- 
ments; they had not formed juit notions of Religious Liberty; and 
Toleration was neither underftood or practifed. ‘Thefe topics have 
been fince difcuffed with freedom and ability ; religious prejudices 
have worn off, and the prefent modes of thinking are become more 
liberal and tolerant. They did as much as could be expe&ed from 
them ; and if their Syftem be compared with thofe of other Re- 
formers in the fame age, the comparifon would probably turn out 
much to their advantage; but this is no reafon, why their work 
fhould not be correfied and improved at a fubfequent period, when 
we are poffeffed of great advantages, and furnifhed with confider- 
able means of improvement. 

* Such a Revifion, my Lord, both of our Articles and Forms, 
undertaken at a proper time, when the public fituation of our coun- 
try wil] admit of attention to thefe internal concerns of it, under 
the authority cf the State, by the Governors of our Church, the 
Succeffors of thefe venerable Reformers, and conduéted as it would 
‘then be with fobriety and good fenfe, would much contribute to her 
interefts and honour; the eafe of her own Minilters would be con- 
fulted by it, many objections removed, and the good opinion of 
reafonable and moderate men of all parties conciliated. 

‘ Might I prefume, my Lord, to ftate, what appears to me the 
proper ground for forming a Confeffion of Faith, for drawing the 
line of Separation between one Chriftian Society and another? Ever 
Church will, as fhe has aright, judge for herfelf with refpeé to her 
own Opinions, But whatever thofe Opinions are, the leading and 
moft important only, what fhe judges ¢/entia/ to True Chriftianity, 
fhould be fele&ted and brought forth for Public Ufe; where to dif- 
tinguifh and fubdivide is unfit and pernicious. Speculative men in 
private may do this as they pleafe ; in public it only marks out and 
multiplies differences. The Bafis of every Eftablifhment fhould be 
made as broad as poffible, that all, who agree in great points, may 
be comprehended in it. Thefe ftriking features, thefe leading prin- 
ciples of our Religion are all that fhould be expreffed in Forms of 
Public Worfhip ; they comprife all the neceflary Subje&ts of Public 
Initruction. 

‘ Now as the. reafon of requiring from Minifters an approbation 
of the Opinions of their Church, is to obtain affurance from them, 
of their being qualified to officiate in the prefcribed Forms of Public 
Worthip, and of their conforming to thofe Opinions in their Public 
Inftru€tion ; whatever makes no part either of the one or the other, 
fhould alfo make no part of a Confeflion of Faith; it has nothing 
to do with the objeé of it. The Forms indeed of Public Worfhip 
will neceflarily contain in them, either exprefied or implied, all the 
Doétrines, which are meant to be the fubjeéts of Public Inftruction. 
The Confeffion of Faith therefore and the Liturgy of a Church 
fhould be Counter-parts to each other; their relation is mutual; if 
the former contain lefs than the latter, it is deficient ; if more, it is 


redundant; and itis from this redundancy, that reafonable objec- 
tions are moft likely to arife, 
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‘ If therefore that Form of Public Worfhip be the beft, which, 
confiftently with tke Opinions of the Church who prefcribes it, is the 
mot fimple, the moft intelligible, the moft comprehenfive; that 
Confeflion of Faith, which moft exa&ily correfponds to this Form, 
will be the beft likewife.’ | | 

In regard to our forms, a revifion of them by authority 
would, he acknowledges, do honour to our Church; would 
give it the true merit of being really more perfect, at the ex- 
pence only of parting with an imaginary notion of perfection. 
If ever fuch a revifion fhould take place, many alterations, he 
thinks, throughout the whole of our Liturgy would offer them- 
felves, which would undoubtedly render it more perfect, more 
approved by the judicious members of our own Church, and 
lefs exceptionable to thofe who are difpofed to cenfure it. 

It would give us pleafure to accompany Mr. Sturges through 
the remaining part of his work; but we have faid enough to 
afford our Readers an idea of the rational entertainment they will 
meet with in his Letters, which do no {mall credit both to his 
good fenfe and to his moderation. We fhall conclude, there~ 
fore, with the following paflage fram his laft Letter: 

¢ | am not more defirous, fays he, that candid, liberal, and in- 
telligent readers fhould be fatistied with thofe parts of our Charch- 
Ettablifhment, which appear to me good and unexceptionabie, than 
Iam, that their attention fhould be dire&ted to thofe parts, which 
are capable of improvement, and which call for it. Though it 
muft be expected, that all Human Inflitutions will have their de- 
feéts ; this is no reafon, why endeavours fhould not be ufed to leffen 
and correét them ; to render their proportion to what is good as {mall 
as poflible. Length of time and change of circumftances produce of 
themfelves unforefeen inconveniences in things, which were planned 
at firtt with the greatelt wifdom; they make what was originally 
well adapted to the purpofes intended, unfit and inapplicable ; they 
produce improvements in knowledge, which in juftice to ourfelves 
we fhould adopt; fo that Human Infti:utions of every kind will 
grow, from thefe caufes only, lefs perfect and lefs ufeful, excep: 
they are from time to time refitted and re-adjufted. 

‘ This mult be the cafe of every National Church, which has long 
fubfifted ; and it feems reafonable to ufe the fame conduét with re- 
fpect to that, as all wife nations do in other parts of legiflation ; to 
make fuch alterations and amencments in Ecclefiaftical regulations, 
‘as any improvements in religious knowledge, or change of circum- 
ftances may require. That this fhould be done not wantonly or un- 
neceflarily, will readily be admitted; but we fu ely feem too tender, 
too much afraid of moving a ftone of our Church, as if on being 
touched, though ever fo gently, the whole fabric would fall to 
pieces : I truft there is in it more ftrength and folidity. There might 
be reafon for this exceflive caution, if the Church were now, as it 
once was, an inftrument of party, and the very name of it fufficienr 
to fet half the nation in a flame; but now, my Lord, bad confe- 
quences are very tittle to be apprehended on account of any wife 
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and ‘ufeful alterations, which ihould be recommended to the Legt- 
fiature by the Governors of our Church; they would be weil ren 
ceived by the moderation and good fenfe of the better part of the 
Nation, tothe inattention and indifierence of mof others they woul. 
be uninterefting, Such imorovements may be made, without affect- 
ing the great principles, on which our Eftabliihment is founded, or 
changing its eflential parts; by being fo improved, its virtues would 
be more acknowledged, its utility more apparent.’ R, 
. 





Art. Til. 42 Courch of Exgland vindicated; or, a Defence of the 
Vifiile Church of Chrif, as effablifoed by the Legiflative Auibority 


V3.6 2. of this Reala: In Aniwerto all Objections, which have been 


offered by Diiidents of every Denomination. With a prefatory 


p. [TA. Addrefs to the Pious and Learned Prelates of Great Britain and 


Ireland. 8vo. 5s. Boards. Exeter, printed by Thorn; and 
fold by Wailis in London. 1779. 


E have here an advocate for the church of England, 
| of a very different temper and character indeed from 
Mr. Sturges, whofe Letters we reviewed in the preceding 
article. Mr. Sturges is a candid, liberal, judicious writer; the 
Author of this Defence of our religious eftablifhment, is a 
moft illiberal intolerant. But, as the old Juftice in the play 
fays, we won't put ourfelves in a paffion. The objects of this 
Gentleman’s abufe are, the Proteftant Diffenters, the Author of 
the Confeffional, Dr. Prieftley, Dr. Price, Mr. Lindfey, &c. 
&c. and he does little elfe but rail at them from the beginning 
of his Defence to the end. But our Readers fhall judge for 
themielves, 

His Defence is introduced with a long addrefs, of eighty- 
feven pages, to the Prelates of Great Britain .and Ireland, all 
of whom, we are perfuaded, will look upon the caufe which 
he undertakes to defend, as but little honoured by fuch an ad- 
vocate. In this addrefs, we have the following obfervations on 
the fubject of Lisentiou/nefs. 

¢ The Monthly Reviewers,’ fays this Writer, for we, too, are 
honoured with a fhare of his notice, ‘ with the whole body of 
proteftant diffenters, may be faid to be fully reprefented at prefent, 








and a chimerical Priclley, who are the perpetual fitting members of 
our diflenting congre!s. 

‘ When the legiflative authority of this realm had declared the 
Americans to be in a ftate of rebellion, one Price was permitted to 
write 2 book, in which, in a comparative view of the moral and 
literary deferts of the inhabitants of America and of Great-Britain, 
he gives the preference to the former, and obferves, that they are 
more deferving of the higheft honours, dignity, and emoiuments of 
government, than any on whom they are legally conferred in this 
our mixed monarchial ftate of royalty: This was not only one of 
the higheft poffible infults to the determining powers of ee 
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but to his country at large; and, in any other. part.of the globes 
inftead of being honoured with a freedom and a gold box, it had 
been juftly compenfated with an halter or a dungeon. In this book 
it is alfo rebellioufly written, that the Americans are, and ought to 
be, difpofed to facrifice their heart’s blood, rather than live in a 
ftate of fubyection to the legiflative authority of this realm; but toa 
cool headed politician what is the great difference between the heart, 
head, or fiuger blood of an American. And whatever opinion fome 
people ma, be inclined to entertain of this man’s recondite erudition, 
he is abundantly more adroit in the unprofitable bufinefs of rhapfody 
and enthufiafm, than in the ufeful arts of found reafoning and jutt 
philofophy. 

‘In r~ next place, the doétrine of the bleffed trinity is fanCion- 
ed and eltablifhed by the legiflative authority. So that whoever fhall 
publith a book, in which our blefied Saviour's divinity is exprefsly 
denied, and in which it is alfo pereraprorily declared to have no 
fanction from the Holy Scriptures, is guilty of a liceatioufnefs, 
which is made punithable by an eftablifhed ordinance of government. 
And wien any diffenting or monthly reviewing Arian fhall hereafter 
take up his puritaniim, which is not inferior in woaderfal achieve- 
ments to infal'ibilicy itfelf, and fhall impioufly affirm, as did the old 
Willi Whitton, that Jefas Chriit was a mere man, the fon of Jofeph 
and Mary, in the fame manner as he was the natural prodact of a 
male and female Whitton; fince nineteen out of twenty amongtt the 
D.ifenters do no: qualify according co law, an Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury, In a neceflary and juit refentment, fhould receive informa. 
tions, and fuffer che law to be executed with feverity 5 and not to do 
fo is an unjultifiable pulillanimity, And on this point, let me here 
inform our Jebbite and Lindfeyan abettors of grofs arianifm, that 
three divine perfons in one fpiritual, immenfe, and eternal nature, 
can make but one fpiritual, immenfe, and eternal God: So that to 
charge the trinitarian church of England with a tritheillical fpecies 
of idolatry, is manifeftly untrue; becaufe this our chriftian doétrine 
of the blefied trinity is evidently and perfectly confiftent with the 
unity of theifm. And whoever will read what the almoft unparalleled, 
towering, and Shakefpeare genius of the great Bifhop Beveridge has 
written in proof of the fcriptural reétitude of our trini:arian faith, 
will be eafily inclined to hold the doctrine of old Arius in no higher 
efteem than the noftrum of a quack, or a fable of the bees. Nature 
indeed declares, and therefore it muft be true, that atheifts, deitts, 
and arians, mult, and can be determined by nothing elfe than by 
private opinion and judgment, and have a right to a protection of 
perion and property, whilft they behave as peaceable and dutiful 
fubjects: Yer (till, if the rights and privileges, liberty and powers, 
of legiflation fhall be allowed an exiftence, thefe gentry have no 
right from or in nature to any fettled and particular places of religi- 
Ous convention, and to public fchools in a chriftian country, and 
within the bounds of an eftablifhed trinitarian church ; nor can they 
have a right to publifh and propagate their fentiments in a fpirit of 
infallibility, declaring every diffentient to be abfolutely in the 
Wrong, that their arguments carry with them an irrefiftible convic- 
tion, and of confequence, that theilts, chriitians, and a 
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psn be wilful and unconfcientions facrificers of the intereft of 
truth.’ 

This may ferve as a {pecimen of our Author’s Chriftian and 
tolerating fpirit—hear now part of what he farther fays of us 
Reviewers : 

‘ The Monthly Reviewers have wantonly afferted, that any 
number of diffenting families have a right, by the plain documents 
of chriftianity, to choofe any perfon to be their minifter. But the 
Holy Scriptures of the New [eitament were never underftood by 
thefe lunary fcribes; and in matters of religion, they may juftly be 
faid to be lunatic fcribes ; becaufe, as Mr. Pope has obferved of my 
Lord Bolingbroke, in things of religious concernment, they are rank 
triflers ; nor during the whole controverfy, have they produced any 
argument fuperior to the fancifw! pomp and fuperftition of a Ruffian 
exorcilt.’ 

The Confeifional, the Monthly Reviewers, Lindfey, and Jebb, 
he fays, are juftly entitled to a fufpicion of not poffeffing any of the 
common fenfes of an human body, nor any of the common qualities of 
an human under ftanding. 

The doétrine of the Trinity, he tells us, is naturally and 
pertinently deducible from the reafon and nature of things, and 
from the Holy Scriptures of the New Teftament. Part of 


what he advances on this fubject is as follows : 

* Whatever is equal to two mutt be two, whatever is equal to 
three mutt be three, and whatever is equal to four mult be four; 
and the fame may juitly be faid of any feries of numetical deno- 
minators or reprefentatives. And, in confequeace of this pofition, 
to be conceded from the reafon and nature of things, fince the Holy 
Scriptures of the New ‘leftament have declared the Son and Holy 
Ghoft equal to God, each of them muift be God, and therefore we 
are obliged to believe, acknowledge, and adore, the thiee different 
perfons of the holy, blefled, and glorious trinity, God che Pather, 
God the Son, and God the tioly Ghott. [n another view of things, 
in whatever perfons thall be allowed to exilt all fuch exceliencies or 
perfetions as are commonly afcribed to God, each of them mufi be 
God ; and the confequence muf naturally return to confirm the trath 
of the three different perfons of the holy trinity, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghott.’ ; 

His notion of Original Sin, he gives us-in the following 
words. ‘ By original fin, I mean the feed of inclinations, 
which is fuppofed to commence with the firit period of our exiftence, 
to impure and unlawful-pleafures, and confidering ourfelves as fub- 
jets of the fupreme government of God, in various initances, to act 
wickedly and difobediently. And this feed of inclinations, or {uch 
inclinations themfelves, are declared objects of divine difp'eafure 
and wrath; and in the fenfe of a word which is more harih and 
fevere, they are declared objects of damnation.’ - | 

He concludes his Defence in the following manner.—— 

« The learned Mr. Jortin, in his preface to Remarks on Ecclef- 
aftical Hiftory, has honoured the mott literate or {cientific part of 
Diffenters, fuch as a Taylor, Abernethy, Chandier, and a rae 
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with this Latin compliment, Cum tales fint, utinam efent noffri ; bat 
the important and fincere duty which | owe to the prefervation of 
the ecclefiaflical and civil eflablifhments of my country, obligeth 
me thus to invert the compliment, aud.no doubt but it will be 
efteemed highly uncomplaifant by the whcle fraternity of feparatifts, 
——Cum tales fint, gaudeo non effe niftros.’ 

We need fay no more, furely, of this noble Defence; the 


extracts we have yviven will fpeak for themfelves, Dh 





Art. IV. Am Elegy on the Ancient Greek Model. Addreffed to the 
Right Reverend Robert Lowri:, Lord Bithop of London. Cam- 
bridge printed; and fold by T Payne, London, 4to. 158. 6d. 
1779 

; HATEVER be the modern idea of elegy, it was 
WwW anciently applied to very different purpofes than at 
prefent. Originally appropriated neither to love or lamentation, 
it was equally extended to every fubject that was confidered as 
ferious or important: and fo far from being confined to the 
trifling difplay of amorous impatience, or to reiterate the com- 
plaints of funeral forrow, the elegiac mufe not unfrequently 
mares animos in martia bella 
Verfibus exacuit. | 

In fhort, whatever related to the condué& of human life, or the 

interefts of fociety, was looked upon to come within her 

province. Hence, the ftrains of elegy, accordingly as the oc- 
cafion demanded, were political, patriotic, or prudential. Such 
are the elegies of Solon, and Tyrtzus, and the yuuas of 

Theognis. In imitation of thefe models is written the Elegy 


before us. 
The Writer’s objet will be beft feen by the following in- 

troductory lines : 
* Mourn! Son of Amos, mourn! in accent fharp 
Of angry forrow ftrike thy heav’nly harp. 
Mourn! thou fublimeft ef the fainted choir ! 
Thofe lips, that, touch’d with thy cceleitial fire, 
Clear’d, from the gather’d clouds of many an age, 
The bright’ning flame of thy prophetic rage ; 
Thofe lips, thro’ Learning’s facred fphere renown‘d, 
Have itain’d their glory by a fervile found. 
Envy with ranc’rous joy thefe accents heard, 
And dwells with trium;h on the fatal word ; 
Waging againft Renown eternal wars, 
Thus the infults the merit fhe abhors : 
* «* How has the radiance of the mitre cez8’d ! 
Oblivion’s poppy fhades the proftrate prieft: 
In dark Servility’s expanding cave 
Forgotten prelates hail thee from the grave ; 





* See Ifaiah, chap. xiv. 
O Lucife;! 
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O Lucifer! of prophecy the ftar, 

Rolling through Hebrew clouds thy radiant car 
Art thou too fall’n as we? Can Flatt’ry’s tide 
Drown thy free fpirit and thy Attic pride? 

Is this the man who {poke, in language ftrong, 
The praiie of Liberty's Athenian fong? 

Blett are her notes, but curft the fordid things 
That prieitcraft offers to the pride of Kings ; 
For never, never thall fair Freedom’s hand 
Enroll cne prelate in her facred band!” 

Peace! Envy, peace! nor deem, with bigot rage, 
Long labours cancell’d by a hafly page.’ 





He then digrefles in praife of thofe mitred fages, who have 
approved themielves the friends of freedom and the people; 
though not without an oblique glance at fuch, as | | 

‘ fond of dull repofe, 
Without a dream of Learning’s friends or foes, | 
Enjoy their table, or from theace withdrawn, | 
Sink in foft umber on their fleeves of lawn,’ 

The names that are mentioned with peculiar approbation, are | 
Langton and Hoadley amongft the dead, and amongft the living 
Shipley and Law. 

Refuming his fubject, he proceeds : 

*‘ O Lowth! we faw thy radiant name on high 

Amid the pureft lights of Learning’s fky ; 

And long, if true to Freedom’s guiding voice, 

Long in thy fplendor fhall that {phere rejoice; 
One pafling vapour fhall diffolve away, | 
And leave thy glory’s unobfiructed ray. 

But while on Fame’s high precipice you ftand, 

Be nobly firm! nor bend the virtuous hand, 

Fill’d with rich fweets from Freedom’s flow’ry mead, 

To pluck Servility’s oblivious weed ! 

High in the Court’s rank foil that creeper winds, 

And oft with dark embrace the Crofier binds ; 

While fqueez’d from thence the fubtle Prelate flings 

Its Infcious poifon in the ear of Kings.’ 

After juftifying the motive of his addrefs, and doing juftice 
alfo in the moft ample manner to the very refpe€table character 
to whom it is directed, he adds: 

‘ Shail Lowth adapt no more his Attic ftyle 
To the Meridian of my fav’rite ifle? 

But feebly fpeak, in France’s languid tone, 
Faint as beneath Oppreflion’s burning zone? 
Or, blazing only with a bigot’s fire, 

Awake the flumb’ring flames of regal ire ; 
Stretch the ftate-theorift on Priftehood’s rack, 
And from the pulpit ¢ aim the perfonal attack ? 
Far other precepts fuit the hallow’d fage.’ 














+ See the late fermon by the Bifhop of London, and his note on | 
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Dr, Price. 
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He then takes occafion to compliment a late attempt to re- 
ftrain the practice of adultery, and accounts for the trefpafles 
~& @f woman, by fuppofing that, 
‘ When her guard, in Luxury’s venal hour, 
Yields his chafte foul a prottitute to Pow’r, 
Heav'n, in jult vengeance on the abject flave, 
Corrupts the pureft gifts its bounty gave.’ 

Whether this theory be altogether true or not, we fhall not 
at prefent, take upon us to determine. To * corre& the rank 
abufes of the time,’ he calls upon the diftinguifhed prelate, to 
wtiom his poem is particularly directed, in the following ani- 
maied lines. 

‘ Rife, then, O rife! with Hoadley’s fpirit fir'd, 
But in thy richer eloquence attir’d: 

Teach us to guard from ev’ry mean controul 
That manly vigour of the judging foul, 

Which Faith approves, which Loyalty allows! 
Teach us, while Honour to thy doctrine bows, 
That Daty’s praife in no blind worfhip lies, 

But Reafon's homage to the juft and wife! 

So to thy Country, to thy God endear’d, 

By Heav’n protected as on earth rever’d, 

May thy mild age in pureft fame rejoice ; 

In fame, where Envy hears no jarring voice! 

So may Religion, with divine relief, 

Drop her rich balm on thy parental grief! 

May that {weet comforter, the heav’nly Mufe, 
Who fondly treafures Sorrow’s facred dews, 

In Glory’s vale -preferve the precious tear 

Shed by paternal Love on Beauty’s bier! 

And O! when thou, to Learning’s deep regret, 
Mutt pay at Nature’s call our common debt ; 
While life’s lat murmurs fhake the parching throat, 
And Pity catches that portentous note ; 

While in it’s hollow orb the rolling eye 

Of Hope is turn’d convulfive to the iky, 

May holieft vifitants, each fainted feer 
Whofe-well known accents warble in thine ear, 
Defcend, with Mercy’s delegated pow’r, 

To foothe the anguifh of that awful hour: 

With lenient aid releafe thy ftruggling breath, 
Guide thy freed fpirit through the gates of Death, 
Shew thee, emerging from this earthly fiorm, 
Thy lov’d Maria in a feraph’s form, 

And give thee, gazing on the Throne of Grace, 
+ To view thy mighty Maker face to face.’ 
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+ This bold expreffion of exalted piety was borrowed from Sr. 
Paul, by the great Conde, the fublime and enviable circumitances of 
whofe death are thus defcribed by the eloquent Bofluet——** Oui, 
dit-il, nous verrons Dieu comme il eft, face 4 face, il repetoit en 

Latin, 
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After the ample extracts we have given of this truly liberal 
and manly performance, to add any further commendation, 


night feem fuperfluous. CA 
nd °: 





queen —"* 


Art. V. The Duty of univerfal Benevolence enforced; in Three 
Sermons: To which is prefixed a fhort Addreis to the Lincoln- 
fhire Clergy. By the Rev. H. Hodgfon, B. A. of Peterhoufe 
College, Cambridge, Curate of Market Rafen. 8vo. is. 
Printed at Gaintborough, and fold by Rivington. 1778 *, 


« ANITY of vanities, fays the preachers all is vahity !? 

The church is no fanctuary from it, and © Sunday is | 
no Sabbath-day to it.’ It will force its way even to the pulpit; 
and ¢ play fuch phantaftic tricks before high heaven as make the 
angels weep.’ As for beings of a lower fphcre, and of a groffer 
compofition, they will be more inclined to laugh at the farcical 
exhibitions for whcn the queftion is put, whether Man had 
better be merry, mad, or melancholy, he will prefer the 
former: becaufe life itfelf, without the vanity of coxcombs, 
both in and out of the church, will furnifh him with too many 
materials for the exercife of the two laft. 

This Rev. H. Hodgfon of Peterhoufe College, Cambridge, 
hath unfortunately taken it into his head that he is a genius ! 
~— Some Demon whifpered’ it to him: and fince that fatal 
moment, the poor man hath been in adelirium: and like others 
of his brethren, the curate of Rafen ftalks abroad with the 
fancied majefty of a king, and waving his (ceptre while he nods 
his laurelled head, he furveys his work with filent rapture: till 
fwelling with the great idea, he gives it utterance: and like 
another Nebuchadnezzar, before he was driven from among 
men to graze with the beafts of the field, he proclaims what he 
hath done * by the might of his power.’ 


This Curate of Rafen muft certainly think himfelf capable 
of —— 














‘¢ Things unattempted yet in profe or rhyme ;” 
for it is a maxim with him, that © an ounce of a perfon’s own 
reafon is worth a tun of any other’s.” He adopts this maxim 
principally for his own fake: for though the expreffion is 
| : eneral, the meaning is undoubtedly particular; and it is the 
ee, H. Hodgfon’s ounce that carries all the weight in his 


. {cale. 





! Latin, avec un gout merveilleux, ces grands mots: Sicuti eft: facie 

ad faciem, et on ne fe laffoit point de le voir dans ce doux tranfport.”” 
Oraifon Funebre de Louis de Bourbon. 

* An earlier account would have been given of thefe Sermons, and 

of the Author’s * Effufions of the Heart, &c.’ but we were unable, 


A till very lately, to procure copies of them, 
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This Author tells us, that he hath * a quafrel with the 
word faith, and for that reafon he always carefully avoids ufing 
it.” And the caufe why he hath picked this quarrel with that 
poor word is, he informs us, * from its having been proffituted 
by divines; fo that it feldom or never raifes an idea of its fcrip- 
tural fignification in the unenlightened mind.’ * Thence,’ 
fays he, * arofe my quarrel with it.” AZ quarrel !—Yes, Mr, 
Hodgfon’s !—and * who, or what can ftand when He is angry ?’ 
Faith, from henceforth and for ever, muft be kicked out of 
door, to wander like a battered . proffitute, to be picked up by 
fome poor cull of methodifm, till it hath loft its influence over 
the grofleft fool amongft them, and is left to rot and perith on 
a dunghill !——Alas! poor faith ! what haft thou got by keeps 
ing company with divines ! ; 

Mr. Hodgfon is not fufficiently acquainted with critics and 
commentators on the bible; to have a quarrel with fuch fort of 
folks. No! in truth. ¢ They are a race of men (fays he) 
to whom I pay little regard.’ He may have heard of the names 


- of a few of them: but the reft are huddled together,in an 


heap. with people that nobody knows ; and if he had péfchance 
hearf of their exiftence, his high rank would not have fut- 
fered him to remember their names, had they been announced 
by his valet. 

But we have made our introduction fo long that, as John 
Bunyan fays of a certain epifede, which he wrote, that it was 
like ‘to fwallow up the whole of the performance; fo we may 
fay of our exordium, that it will contain much more than the 
doétrine, the argument, the illuftration, and the inference; for 
in one word, if we are afked, what is our opinion of Mr. 
Hodgfon’s Sermons and Addrefs, we can only fay, even by the 
help of candour itfelf, that they treat of fomething about being 
good and doing good. And now having faid this we have faid 


all. : B. “K “ 





Art. VI. Effufions of the Heart and Fancy: in Verte and Profe. By 
the Rev, Henry Hodgfon, B. A. of Peterhoufe College, Cam 
bridge ; and Curate of Market Rafen, Lincolnthue. 8yo, 


3s. 6d. Sewed. Rivington, 1779. 


‘ y¥ T is a matter of the higheft concern,’ fays this Writer, — 


© to a periodical effayift, to endeavour to preferve the 
literary tafte, as well as the morals. of his cotemporaries from 
contamination: and therefore, he ought to keep a watchful eye 
over the prefs.,-—Now, this is one part of the HIGH CONCERN 
of us Reviewers: and fuch Authors as Mr. Hodgfon fhall be 
convinced of our vigilance. We will ‘ endeavour to preferve 
the literary tafte, as well as the morals, of our cotemporaries 
from contamination,’ by warning them not to come too near 
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the crude ‘ Effufions’ of a fickly fancy, whether they are caft 
out * in Verfe or Profe.’ 

This Author hath chofen for his motto,—* Ut merear,’ 
And he fiail/ have his due. But we could have helped him to one 
that would have exactly characterifed his * Effufions,’ and the 
effufions of all thofe weak-ftomached fentimentalifts,——mere in- 

fants of genius, | 7 

; * «+ Mewling and puking in the nurfe’s arms,” 

which of late have been poured out like a flood; and by their 
quantity, if not by their force, have carried away the light 
heads of al] the petit maitres of literature: and moreover, thefe 
abundant * Effufions’ have quite overwhelmed a large propor. 
tion of the reading part of the /ofter fex, who are of their own 
accord ready to * melt, thaw, and diffolve into a dew,’ 
through native fenfibility. 

The motto we have chofen for the Rev. H. Hodgfon’s 
* Effufions,’ is taken from the firft Satire of Perfius (the old 
enemy of Labeo and Polydamas, and ‘* all the race of ma/lere 


miffes.”) 














Summa delumbe falica 
Hoc natat in Jabris : et in udo eft. —— , 
Which, for the fake of fentimental readers,---yea, and 
writers too, we beg leave to tranflate as literally as poffible : 
Not from the brain, but from the mouth it came; 
And puking and * Effufions’ mean the fame. . 
The Rev... Hodgfon’s * Effufions,’ though they flow from 
the fame fource, and will foon be fwallowed up in the fame 
6 oblivious pool,” yet they branch into feveral ftreamlets, and 
take a different courfe to their common end. Some in 
+ ‘* ‘The flux of elegy infeft our ears.” 
Others, caft out in the fhape of fongs and paftorals, gurgle 
along ‘ the groves and the lawns,’ where (fays Mr. Hodgfon) 
| > ‘ My ca/ves peaceful fleep ’midft the flowers.’ 
/ , 21. eBity it was to have difturbed their repolef But to adopt our 
| Songtfter’s own prayer 
‘ Lord grant, we cry, fuch deeds ben’t done again!” 
Some of Mr. Hodgfon’s ¢ Effufions’ take an under-ground 
courfe, and mingling with the waters of damnation, 
— * feek the deferted domes, 
| Where witch and wizard hold the midnight feaft, 
Serv’d by their vaffals, forc’d from yawning tombs, 
And Péblegethonian vipers gorges every guelt ; 
Spending in hellith revels halfthe night, | 
On broomiticks then, thro’ air, they take their flight. 
‘T hence to the room where fpirits nightly yell, 
And midnight terrors all their glooms betray : 
Where pallid, frantic fear beft loves to dwell, 
' And black defpair would rage her hours away ; 


* Shakefpear, + Brewiter. 
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Whence madnefs with ten thoufand varied cries 
Would rend the dome and permeat the kkies.’ 


+ ‘* Torva Mimalloneis implerunt cornua bombis,——— 
Evion ingeminat /”-—— 

The laft runnings of the Rev. H. Hodgfon’s * Effufions,’ 
trickle through the ¢ fhades ;’ and either fink into’ * Dialogues 
on the Stygian Banks,’ or are fquirted into * Vifions.’——~ 
Vifions! by which * he could not fee’ (as he informs us,---and 
for once we give him credit) * many yards before him: for the 
| future part of his journey was hidden in thick, dark fogs and 
clouds; and therefore he knew not but a few fteps might plunge 
him into one of the lakes, down a precipice, and bring him 
under a prominent rock, which falling, might crufh him to 
pieces—into the lion’s, the tyger’s jaw |’——= 

“Oh! that men were wife! that they would confider their 
latter end!” But in fpite of the vifion, Mr. Hodgfon would 
write—yea, and publith too ! 

We thought it high time to leave this Writer to his fate: — 
becaufe he rufhed on it without fear or fhame; but for a mo- 
ment, we will fnatch him out of the lion’s—the tyger’s jaw, 
for the fake of fhowing a little flice of crude wit, which, in 
the fulnefs of his * Effufions,’ had like to have been carried 
down unnoticed and loft for ever!—He ftrained very hard to 
bring it up! 

© WuereAs the Rev. Henry Hodgfon here offers to the 
public, a mifcellany volume in verfe and profe, entitled, 
Effufions of the Heart and Fancy, feveral parts of which are 
delivered under ‘* the fimilitude of a dream :”——He, the faid 
Henry Hodgfon, declares, that he received from nature, not 
only the privilege of dreaming, but alfo of fleeping too, as well 
as his brother authors, and the critics, reviewers, and poets of 
the age ; with whom, he partakes of no other of nature’s gifts 
or privileges: for the three latter clafs of animals, how 
refpectable foever the two firft once were, have lately given, 
and are ftill giving proofs, that their tafte and genius is only a 
dream. He, the Deponent aforefaid, affrmeth, that critics, 
reviewers, and poets, will only prove his aflertion by wretched 
Criticifms on the words, fleep and dream, &c, &c.’ 

Solomon hath inftruéted us, to ‘* anfwer a fool according to 
his folly, left he be wife in his own conceit :” and though a 
fool of a poet is the laft of all poffible fools that we can: form any 
hopes of ** converting from the error of his way, that his name 
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+ Lines preferved by Perfius as a fpecimen of the bombaft. Mr. 
Hodgfon appears to have had an intimate communication with the 
{pirit of this namelefs bard of antiquity.—‘‘ Reparabilis adfonat 
Ecuo.” See Dr. Brewlter’s excellent tranflation of Perfius. 
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may be faved from contempt;” yet, taking fan&tuary in the 
' goodnefs of our intentions, we muft (as  divines frequently 
obferve with refpeét to the converfion of other finners) ‘* do 
our duty and leave the event.” 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Wuereas Martinus Scrisrerus and his fons have, 
for upwards of thirty years, been encouraged in offering to the 
public a periodical work of mifcellaneous criticifm, entitled, the 
Monthly Review, one department of which Review, being 
defizned to chaftife bad poets, and the whole tribe of coxcomb- 
{cribblers, commonly called fentimental writers,——HeE, the 
faid Martinus ScrisLerus, by and with the advice of his 
fons, thus publicly declareth, that he received it in ftri@ and 
pofitive command from the ghoft of Addifon (juft come from 
drinking neétar with Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot), that how 
ref{pectable foever poets and authors of eflays and allegories were 
in his days, yet, thatthe fervile herd of modern imitators, who 
write without learning, and frequently without thinking, are 
become a {candal to good letters, as well as to good manners: 
and that it would have been more for their own credit, and ftill 
move for the beaefit of fociety, if thefe ** unreal mockeries”— 
thefe unfubftantial fhadows of tafte and genius, had been afleep 
when they fat down to write, and dreaming when they took 
it into their heads to complete their folly, by expofing their 
‘ Effufions’ to the public eye. ——HeE, the aforefaid Marrinus, 
by and with the advice of his fons aforefaid, further afirmeth, 
that thouzh the name of one Henry Hodgfon, of Peterhoufe, 
Cambridge, Curate of Market-Rafen, was not exprefsly men- 
tioned in the aforefaid charge; probably, becaufe it had never 
been heard of beyond his college or his curacy ; yet, as he verily 
Telieveth, that the faid Hodgfon cometh literally within the 
deicripiion, and under the denomination of a fervile imitator of 
modern date—~an unreal mockery—an unfubftantial fhadow of tafte 
and genius, he thinketh it a duty indifpenfably owing to the 
high authority of the ghoft aforefaid, to expofe him to public 
ridicule; and in him, all other coxcomb fcribblers, whole * Ef- 
fufions’, if permitted to flow on without reftraint, would over= 
whelm the little fenfe which is left among us; and fettle in one 
dull and ftagnant pool of fentimental infipidity.——-THERE- 
FORE, DB A 
| ‘© He'll have the current in this place damm'd up +.” . 
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+ Shakefpeare’s Henry Vith, zd part. 
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Aer. VIL. Chfervations on the Blood. By William Hey, F. R. S. 
Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, and Member of the 
Corporation of Surgeons in London. 8vo. 1s 6d. Wallis. 
1779. 

R. Hey begins his pamphlet, by fome remarks on the 

great renorance, or inattention, obfervable in writers, 
with refpect to fome of the plaineft facts relative to blood drawn 
from the body; and of this, he gives fome extraordinary 
inftances. He declares, however, that he fhall confine his 
prefent difcuffions to the fentiments of thofe eminent perfons, 

Dr. Heberden, and the Jate Mr. Hewfon, on this fubject. 
Phyficians have, in general, fuppofed, that the increafed action 

of the blood-veflels in inflammatory difeafes, increafes the ten- 

dency to concretion in the craflamentum. A contrary do&trine 
was, however, publifhed, for the firit time, as Mr. Hey fup- 
pofes, by Dr. George Fordyce, in his Evements of the Pra@tice of 

Phyfic. If, however, he had confulted the /econd edition of Mr. 

Hewfon’s Experimental Inguiry, he would have found, that the 

author (ote to p. 51.) aflerts, that moft of the facts contained 

in his book, were ment oned public'y at his anatomical lectures 
ever fince the year 1767, and fome of them before that time 

The new doctrine, therefore, belongs of right to Mr. Hewfon, 

This doétrine is, that inflammation, inftead of increafing, 

leflens the difpoficion of blood to coagulate, and inftead of 

thickening, thins it, at leaft its coagulal ble part. And Mr, Hey, 

inftead of controverting thi, fundanicntal principle, admits as a 

fact, that the furface of blood which is about to form a cruft 

of fize, remains much longer fluid, than that of blood in 
different circumftances. So far, then, they agree ; but Mr. 

Hewfon fuppofes, that what floats on the iurface of fuch blood 

is coagulable lym Pa attenuated by the increafed a¢tion of the 

blood-veflels : whereas Mr. Hey contends, that it is the coagu- 
lable lymph diluted with ferum. We muft own, that the tet 
of experiments which Mr. Hey produces here, to prove (what 
nobody would doubt) a it the fizy cruft of blood really con- 
tains a watery or ferous part, dues not feem to us at all con- 
clufive againtt the opinicn of Mr. Hewfon, who, by ufing the 
term attenuated, certainly meant to convey the idea of its being 
of adiiute or aqueous conlittence. The caufe here may be dif- 
ferent; but the effeé?, as far as difcoverable by experiment, 
will certainly be the fame; dilution and attenuation being 
qualities not diftinguithable, as we ns by common fenfible 
tefts, 

That Mr. Hey himfelf has not the cleareft ideas on this fub- 
ject, we are apt to fufpeét, by comparing (wo palfages at a imall 


diftance in his pamphlet. He fays,' p. 13, ** 1 allow, that the 
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blood upon which a fizy cruft is found, generally looks thinner, 
as it flows from the vein, than the blood of a healthy perfon, on 
which there is no fize; but this thinnefs, I apprehend, is 
chiefly owing to the increafed quantity of ferum, which fuch 
blood contains.” At p. 21. we find him faying, * It feems 
ftrange to me, that Mr. Hewfon fhould have taken no notice of 
the increafed quantity of coagulable lymph, found in the blood of 
perfons labouring under inflammatory diforders, tho ugh this Is 
one of the moft ftriking circumftances attending the fubje@.’ 
How thefe two oppofite principles in the blood (one giving it 
denfity, and the other tenuity) can both be augmented at the 
fame time, and from the fame caufe, we own ourfelves at a lofs 
to conceive. 

The moft important and dire&t attack upon Mr. Hewfon’s 
accuracy in experiment, is the relation of the phenomena ob- 
ferved by Mr. Hey, in blood caught in different cups, during 
the dying ftate of flaughtered animals. Mr. Hey almoft 
con{tantly found (and of the fidelity of his narration we can- 
not doubt) that the blcod firft received * was more fluid as it 
flowed, and more florid than the reft; yet coagulated in the leaft 
time, had the moft firm craflamentum, and threw off the ereateft 
quantity of ferum. ‘That which was laft received, flowed the 
moft flowly, appeared the moft vifcid and dark coloured durin 
flowing, was the lateft in coagulating completely, had the foftelt 
craflamentum, and threw off the leaft quantity of ferum.’ 
Thefe refults are directly contrary to thofe related by Mr. Hew- 
fon. In the fecond edition of the Experimental Inquiry, however, 
fome variation in the appearances on this experiment is acknow- 
ledged, though not enough to account for fo oppofite a general 
refult. One caufe of fallacy, indeed, we difcern, in the dif- 
ferent idea annexed to the term coagulation. Mr. Hey obferves, 
that the laft blood was more vifcid as it flowed, though it was ° 
the longeft in coagulating comple ely. Now vitcidity differs 
only in degree from coagulation, and therefore this might ape 
pear to Mr. Hewlon as a very fpeedy, though incomplete, coa- 
gulation. 

We have entered more particularly on the defence of Mr. 
Hewlon, than we ufually do of a party in a controverfy, mere- 
ly becau‘e he is no longer living to detend himfelf; and we will 
venture to affert, that experimental philofophy fultained a lofs 
in him, which, amidft tie number who purfue a fimilar path, 
will not foon be repaired. 

Mr. Hey goes on, to make fome obfervations on the changes 
in the appearance of blood drawn at different ftages of inflam- 
matory difeafes—on the various appearances of blood drawn at one 
operation, and the circumftances which occafion this variety—~ 
on the effects of ligature ; of pregnancy, &c. With refpect 
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to Dr. Heberden’s query, ‘* Is the fizy covering which is often 
feen upon blood, of any ufe in directing the method of cure ?” 
he anfwers ; that though a mere appearance of fize alone gives 
no certain direction, yet this, together with the thicknefs and 
denfity of the fizy covering, and the tenacity of the craflamens 
tum, conjointly, affords ufeful information. 

On the whole, there are many detached obfervations in this 
fhort publication, which may be attended to with advantage by 
practitioners: at the fame time, we are obliged to obferve, that 
a want of method and connexion in its feveral parts, and a 
degree of inaccuracy and confufion in fome of the leading ideas, 
render it much lefs fatisfactory, in a philofophical view, than we 
fhould have expeéted from the charaéter of the writer, and the 


apparent perfpicuity of his narrations. 
A e 


Art. VIII. Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, By David Hume, 
Efq; 8vo. 4s. Sewed, Robinfon. 1779. 


E have here a very elaborate performance. | It treats on 

the moft important and interefting fubje& that can 
poffibly employ the thoughts of a reafonable being. It is 
written with great elegance; in the true fpirit of ancient dia- 
logue ; and, in point of compofition, is equal, if not fuperior, 
to any of Mr. Hume’s other writings. Nothing new, how- 
ever, is advanced on the fubject. ‘The Author, indeed, has 
attempted little more than to throw the moft exceptionable parts 
of his philofophical works into a new form, and to prefent them 
in a different drefs. som 

The converfation is fupported by Cleantues, Demea, and 
PuiLto.—Cleanthes, to ufe Mr. Hume’s own words, is a perfon 
of an accurate philofophical turn; Philo, a carelefs fceptic; 
and Demea, a rigid, inflexible, orthodox divine, Cleanthes, 
however, defends a good caufe very feebly, and is by no means 
entitled to the character of an accurate philofopher. Demea 
fupports the character of a four, croaking divine, very tole- 
rably ; but PH1Lo is the hero of the piece; and. it muft be ac- 
knowledged, that he urges his objections with no inconfiderable 
degree of acutenefs and fubtlety, 

We fhall endeavour to give our Readers 2 concife, but clear 
view, of what is advanced by each of the fpeakers; and, not'to 
weaken the force of their arguments, we, fhall give their own 
words, 

‘ No man; no man, at leaft,’ fays Demez, ‘ of common fenfe, 
I am perfuaded, ever entertained a ferious doubt cf the being of a 
God. The queition is not concerning the Betnc, but the nai ure 
of Gop. ‘T'his I afirm, from the infirmities of human underftand- 
ing, to be altagether incomprehenfible and unknownto us. The 


effence of that {upreme mind, his attributes, the manner of his 
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exiftence, the very nature of his duration; thefe, and every partie 
cular, which regards fo divine a Being, are myflerious to. men. 
Finite, weak,. and blind creatures, we ought to humble ourfelves in 
his auguft prefence; and, confcious of our frailties, adore in filence 
his infinite perfections, which eye hath not feen, ear hath not heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive. They 
are covered.in a deep cloud from human curiofity: it is profanenefs 
to attempt penetrating through thefe facred obfcurities; and next to 
the impiety of denying his exiftence, is the temerity of prying into 
his nature and effence, decrees and attributes. —— 

¢ The ancient Platoniits were the mott religious and devout of all 
the Pagan philofophers: yet many of them, particularly Plotinus, 
exprefsly declare, that intellect or underflanding is not to be afcribed 
to the Deity, and that our moft perfect worfhip of him confitts, not 
in ags of veneration, reverence, gratitude, or love; but in a certain 
my fgerjous felf-annihilation, or total extinction of all our faculties, 
Thefe ideas are, perhaps, too far firetched; but flill it muft be ac- 
knowledged, that, by reprefenting the Deity as comprehenfible, and 
fimilar to a human mind, we-are guilty of the groffeft and moft nar- 
row partiality, and make ourfelves the model of the whole uni- 
verfe ——— 

‘ It is my opinion, that each man feels, in a manner, the truth of 
religion within his own breaft ; and from a confcioufnefs of his imbe- 
cility and mifety, rather than from any reafoning, is led to feek 
protection from that Being, on whom he and all nature is dependent. 
$0 anxtous, or fo tedious, are evén the beft fcenes of life, that fu- 
turity is fill the object of all our hopes and fears. We inceffantly 
look forward, and endeavour, by prayers, adoration, and facrifice, 
to appeafe thofe unknown powers, whom we find, by experience, fo 
able to afli&t and opprefs us. Wretched creatures that we are! what 
refource for us amidit the innumerable ills of life, did not religion 
fuggeft fome methods of atonement, and appeafe thofe terrors, 
with which we are inceffantly agitated and tormented ?>——The 
miferies of life, the unhappinefs of man, the general corruptions of 
Our nature, the unfatisfactory enjoyment of pleafures, riches, 
honours; thefe phrafes have become almoft proverbial in all lan- 

ages. And who can doubt of what all men declare from their own 
immediate feeling and experience ?——Look round this library of 
Cleanthes. I ail, venture, to affirm, that, except Authors of par- 
ticular {ciences, {uch as chymiftry or botany, who have ‘no occafion 
to treat of human life, there is fcarce one of thofe innumerable 
writers, from whom the fenfe of haman mifery has not, in fome 
paflage or other, extorted a complaint and confeffion of it. At leaft, 
the chance is entirely on that fide; and no one Author has ever, fo 
far as I can recolleét, been -fo extravagant as to deny it.——The 
whole earth, believe me, Philo, is curfed and polluted. A perpetual 
war is kindled among all living creatures, Neceflicy, hunger, want, 
ftimulate the ftrong and courageous; ‘fear, anxiety, terror, agitate 
the weak and infirm. The firlt entrance into life gives anguifh to the 
new born infant and to its wretched parent: weaknefs, impotence, 
diftrefs, attend each flage of that life: and ’tis ae laft finifhed in 
agony and horror.— Though the external infults from animals, from 
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men, from all the elements, which affault us, form a frightful cata- 
logue. of woes, they are nothing in comparifon of thofe, which arife 
within ourfelves, from the diflempered condition of our mind and 
body. How many lie under the lingering torment of difeafes? And 
the diforders of the mind, though more fecret, are not perhaps lefs 
difmal and vexatious. Remorfe, thame, anguith, rage. difappoint- 
ment, anxiety, fear, dejeftion, defpair; who has ever paffed through 
life without crue! inroads from thefe tormentors? How many have 
fcarcely ever felt any better fenfations? Labour and poverty, fo ab- 
horred by every one, are the certain lot of the far greater number: 
and thole few privileged perfons, who enjoy eafe and opulence, never 
reach contentment or true felicity. All the goods of life united 
would not make a very happy man: but all the ills united would 
make a wretch indeed; and any one of them almoft (and who can 
be free from every one?) nay often the abfence of one good (and who 
can poffefs all ?) is fufficient to render life ineligible, 

‘ Nothing can be more furprifing than to find a topic like this, 
concerning the wickednefs and mifery of man, charged with no lefs 
than atheifm and profanenefs. Have not all pious divines and 
preachers, who have indulged their rhetoric on fo fertile a fubje&; 
have they not eafily, I fay, given a folution of any difticalties whieh 
may attend it? This world is but a point in comparifon of the uni 
verfe : this life but a moment in comparifon of eternity. The prefent 
evil phenomena, therefore, are rectified in other regions, and in 
fome future period of exiftence, And the eyes of men, being then 
opened to larger views of things, fee the whole connection of general 
laws, and trace, with adoration, the benevolence and refitude of the 
Deity, through ali the mazes and intricacies of his providence.’ 

Such are the fentiments of the rigid, inflexible, orthodox . 
Demea ; fuch are the arguments which he employs to prove 
the myfterious, incomprchenfible nature of the Deity, and -by 
which he endeavours to fhew, that the infirmities of our nature 
do not permit us to attain any ideas, which in the leaft corre- 
fpond to the ineffable fublimity of the divine attributes. Let 
us now hear what the ¢ accurate’ philofopher CLEANTHEs fays. 

Demea afferts, as we have already mentioned, that the pre- 
fent evil phenomena are rectified in fome future period of ex- 
iftence.x——-—* No! replied Cleanthes, No! Thefe arbitrary fup- 
pofitions can never be admitted, contrary to matter of fatt, vifible 
and uncontroverted. Whence can any caufe be known but from its 
known effects? Whence can any hypothefis be proved but from the 
apparent phenomena? To eflablifh one hypothefis upon another is 
building entirely in the air; and the ptmolt we ever attain, by thefe 
conjeftures and fictions, is to afcertain the bare poflibility of our 
Opinion; but never can we, upon fuch terms, eftablifh its reality. 

‘ The only method of fupporting divine benevolence (and it is 
what I willingly embrace), is to deny abfolutely the mifery and 
wickednefs of man. Your reprefentations are exaggerated: your 
melancholy views moftly fictitious: your inferences contrary to fact 
and experience. Health is more common than ficknefs ; pleafure 
than pain; happinefs than mifery. And-for one vexation, which 
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we meet with, we attain, upon computation, a hundred enjoy- 
ments. ——=— 

* Ihave been apt to fufpett,’ fays this accurate philofopher, ‘the 
frequent repetition of the word infixite, which we meet with in all 
theological writers, to favour more of panegyric than of philofophy, 
and that any purpofes of reafoning, and even of religion, would be 
better ferved, were we to reft contented with more accurate and more 
moderate expreflions, The terms, admirable, excellent, Juperlatively 
great, wife, and boly ; thefe fufliciently fill the imaginations of men 3 
and any thing beyond, befides that it leads into abfurdities, has no 
influence on the affections or fentiments. Thus, in the prefent fub- 
ject, if we abandon all human analogy, as feems your intention, 
Demea, I am afraid we abandon all rel:gion, and retain no concep- 
tion of the great objet of our adoration. If we preferve human 
analogy, we muft for ever find it impofiible to reconcile any mixture 
of evil in the univerfe with infinite attributes; much lefs, can we 
ever prove the latter from the former, But fuppofing the Author 
of Nature to be finitely perfect,’ (a ftrange fuppofition, furely !) 
* though far exceeding mankind ;. a fatisfattory account may then be 
given of natural and moral evil, and every untoward phenomenon 
be explained and adjufted. A lefs evil may then be chofen, in order 
to avoid a greater; inconveniences be fubmitted to, in order to reach 
a defirable end; and, in a word, benevolence, regulated by wifdom, 
and limited by neceflity may produce juft fuch a world as the 
prefent.’ 

The principal points which Cleanthes endeavours to eftablith 
are,—that the works of nature are fimilar to thofe of art; that 
the Deity is fimilar to a human mind and underftanding, and 
that our ideas of his attributes, as far as they go, are juit and 
adequate, and correfpondent to his real nature. 

¢ Look round the world, fays he, con:emplate the whole and 
every part of it; you will find it to be nothing but one great 
machine, fubdivided into an infinite number of lefler machines, 
which again admit of fubdivifions, to a degree beyond what human 
fenfes and faculties can trace and explain. All thefe various 
machines, and even their moft minute parts are adjufted to each 
other with an accuracy, which ravifhes into admiration all men, who 
have ever contemplated them. The curious adapting of means to 
ends, throughout all nature, refembles exafily, though it much ex- 
ceeds, the produ€tions of human contrivance, of human defign, 
thought, wifdom, and intelligence, Since therefore the effects ree 
femble each other, we are led to infer, by all the rules of analogy, 
that the caufes alfo refemble ; and that the Author of Nature is fome- 
what fimilar to the mind of man; though poffeffed of much larger 
faculties, proportioned to the grandeur of the work, which he has 
executed, By this argument a pofferiori, and by this argument 
alone, do we prove at once the exiitence of a Deity, and his fimilari- 
ty to human mind and intelligence.’ 

In regard to the argument a priorz, as it is called, Cleanthes 
endeavours to fhew its fallacy, and that it is of very little cone 


fequence to the caufe of true piety or religion. 
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« I fhall begin, fays he, with obferving, that there is an evident 
abfurdity in pretending to demonftrate a matter of faét, or to prove 
it by any argument a priori. Nothing is demonftrable, unlefs the 
contrary implies a contradiftion. Nothing, that is diftin¢tly con- 
ceivable, implies a contradiction. Whatever we conceive as exift- 
ent, we can alfo conceive as non-exiftent. There is no being, there- 
fore, whofe non-exiftence implies a contradiction. Confequently 
there is no being, whofe exiitence is demonftrab!e. I propofe this 
argument as entirely decifive, and am willing to reft the whole con- 
troverfy upon it.’ 

Cleanthes, our Readers have already feen, is of opinion that 
the afcribing of infinite perfections to the Deity leads into ab- 
furdities, and has no influence on the affections or fentiments ; 
and that, if we fuppofe the Author of Nature to be finitely 
perfedt, we may give a fatisfactory account of natural and moe 
ral evil, explain and adjuft every untoward phenomenon. 

Now, if the Author of Nature be finitely perfect, his per- 
fections are limited, or, in other words, he is an imperfe& 
Being ; and yet Cleanthes, in another paflage, fays that he is 
a Being perfectly good, wife, and powerful. 

‘ The moit agreeable reflection, fays he, which it is poffible for 
human imagination to fugzeft, is that of genuine Theifm, which re- 
prefents us as the workmanhhip of a Being perfeétly good, wife, 
and powerful ; who created us for happinefs, and who, having im- 
planted in us immeafurable defires of good, will prolong our exift- 
ence to all eternity, and will transfer us into an infinite variety of 
{fcenes in order to fatisfy thofe defires, and render our felicity com- 
plete and durable. Next to fuch a Being himfelf (if the compari- 
fon be allowed) the happieft lot which we can imagine, is that of 
being under his guardianthip and protection.’ O si sic omnia! 

It is not our bufinefs to anfwer Mr. Hume, but it is obvious 
to remark, that a Being finitely perfect, cannot be perfectly wile 
and good. The charaéter of Cleanthes, therefore, is not con- 
fiftent ; nor is it properly fuppurted ; for an accurate philofo- 
pher fhould have fhewn, clearly and diitin@ly, upon philofo- 
phical principles, by what fteps he rofe to the idea of a pers 
fectly wife and good Being, and what reafons he had for con- 
cluding that this Being would prolong our exiftence to all 
eternity, and make us completely happy. 

But we now proceed to lay before our Readers Mr. Hume’s 
own fentiments in the character of the ‘ carelefs fceptic,’ PHILo, 
—He acknowledges that a purpofe, an intention, a defign, 
ftrikes every where the moft ftupid thinker, the moft carelefs 
obferver of nature, that no man can be fo hardened in abfurd 
fyftems, as at all times to reject it; that in many views of the 
univerfe, and of its parts, particularly the latter, the beau 
and fitnefs of final caufes ftrike us with fuch irrefiftible force, 


that all objections appear (what he believes they really are) 
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mere cavils and fophifms; and that we cannot then imagine 
how it was ever poffible for us to lay any ftrefs on them. 
But there is no view of human life, he tells us, from which, 
without the greateft violence, we can infer the moral attributes, 
or learn infinite benevolence, conjoined with infinite power 
and infinite wifdom, which we muft difcover by the eyes of 
faith alone. He thinks it extremely unreafonable to form our 
adeas of the Author of Nature from. our experience of the nar- 
row productions of human defign aud invention, and fays that 
it is impoffible for us to tell, from our limited views, whether 
the prefent fyftem of things deferves any confiderable praife, if 
compared to other poffible, and even real fyftems. 

* Could a peafant, fays he, if the /Ewe1p were read to him, pro- 
nounce that poem to be abfolutely faultlefs, or even affign to it its 
proper rank among the productions of human wit, he, who had 
never feen any other produttion ? 

* But were this world ever fo perieét a production, it moft ftill 
yemain uncertain, whether all the excellencies of the work can juftly 
beafcribed to the workman. If we furvey a fhip, what an exalted idea 
muft we form of the ingenuity of the carpenter, who framed fo com- 

licated, ufeful, and beautiful a machine! And what furprize muk 
we feel, when we find him a ftupid mechanic, who imitated others, 
and copied an art, which, through a long fucceflion of ages, after 
multiplied trials, mittakes, corrections, deliberations, and contro- 
verfies, had been gradually improving! Many worlds might have 
béen botched and bungled, throughout an eternity, ere this fyitem 
was ftruck out: much labour foft: many fruitlefs trials made: and 
a flow, but continued improvement carried on during infinite ages 
ip the art of world-making. In fuch fabie&s, who can determine, 
where the truth, nay, who can conjecivure where the probability, 
lies, amidft a great number of hypothefes which may be propofed, 
and a ftill greater number, which may be imagined? 

‘ Ina word, CLeanrues, a man, who follows your hypothefis, 
as able, perhaps, to affert, or conjecture, that the univerfe, fome- 
time, arofe from fomething like defign : but beyond that pofirion he 
cannot afcertain one fingle circumitance, and is leit afterwards to 
fix every point of his theology, by the ucmoft licence of fancy and 
hypothefis. This world, for aught he knows, is very faulty and 
imperfe&t, compared to a faperior ftandard; and was only the firit 
tude eflay of fome. infant Deity, who afterwards abandoned it, 
afhamed of his lame performance: it is the work only of fome de- 
pendent, inferior Deity ; and is the objet of derifion to his fuperiors: 
at is the production’ of old-age and dotage in fome fuperannuated 
Deity ; and ever fince his death; has run on at adventure, from 
the firit impulfe and aétive force, which it received from him. You 
jattly give figns of horror, Demea, at thefe ftrange {uppofitions: 
but thefe, and a thoufand more of the fame kind, are CLEANTHES’S 
fuppofisions, not mine.———— : ba 
,. © There occurs to. me another hypothefis, which muft acquire an 
ais of probability from the method of reafoning fo much inlilted c 
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by CreantuHes. That like effects arife from like caufes : this-prin- 
ciple he fuppofes the foundation of al! religion, But there is another 
principle of the fame kind, no lefs certain, and derived from the 
fame fource of experience ; that where feveral known circumftances 
are obferved to be fimilar, the unknown will. alfo be: found fimilar. 
Thus, if we fee the limbs of a human body, we conclude, that it is 
alfo attended with a human head, though hid from us. Thus, if 
we fee, through a chink in a wall, a {mall part of the fun, we con- 
clude, that were the wall removed, we fhould fee the whole body. 
In fhort, this method of reafoning is fo obvious and familiar, that 
no fcruple can ever be made with regard to its folidity. | 
‘ Now if we furvey the univerfe, fo far as it fails ander our know- 
ledge, it bears a great relemblance to an animal or organized body, 
and feems actuated with a like principle of life and motion. A con- 
tinual circulation of matter ia it produces no diforder; a continual 
wafte in every part is inceflantiy repaired: the clofeft fympathy is 
perceived throughout the entire fyftem ; and each part or member, 
in performing its proper offices, eperates both to its own preferva- 
tion and to that of the whole. The world then, I infer, is an ani«- 
mal, and the Deity is the Sout of the world, actuating it, and a&tu- 
ated by it. 
‘ Were I obliged to defend any particular fyftem (which I never 
willingly fhould do), I efeem none more piaviible, than that which 
afcribes an eiernal, inherent principle of order to the world ; though’ 
attended with great and continual revolutions and alterations. This 
at once folves all difficulties; and if the folution, by being fo gene- 
ral, is not entirely complete and fatisfactory, itis, at leaft, a theory, 
that we mult, fooner or later, have recourfe to, whatever fyftem we 
embrace, 
‘ Our friend CLeantrues afferts, that fince no queftion of fa& 
can be proved otherwiie than by experience, the exiftence of a Deity 
admits not of proof from any other medium, The world, fays he, 
refembles the works of human contrivance: therefore its caufe matt 
alfo refemble that of the other. Here we may remark, that rhe 
operation of one very {mall part of nature, to wit man, upon an- 
other very {mall part, to wit, that inanimate matter lying withia 
his reach, is the rule, by which CleanTHEs judges of the origin 
of the whole; and he meafures objects, fo widely difproportioned, 
by the fame individual ftandard. Butto wave all objections drawn ’ 
from this topic; I afirm that there are other parts of the univerfe 
(befides the machines of human invention) which bear ftill a greater 
refemblance to the fabric of the world, and which therefore afford a 
better conjefture concerning the univerfal origin of this fyftem. 
Thefe parts are animals and vegetables, The world plainly refem- 
bles more an animal or a vegetable, than it does a watch or a knit- 
ting loom. Its caufe, therefore, itis more probable, refembles the 
caufe of the former. The caufe of the former is generation or ve- 
getation. The caufe, therefore, of the world, we may infer to be 
fomething fimilar or analogous to generation or vegetation, 
¢ But how is it conceivable, faid Demea, that the world can arife 
from any thing fimilar to vegetation or generation? Very eafil Jo 0G. 
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plied Puito. In like manner as a tree fheds its feed into the neigh- 
bouring fields, and produces other trees; fo the great vegetable, 
the world, or this planetary fyftem, produces within itfelf certain 
feeds, which, being fcattered into the furrounding chaos, vegetate 


‘Into new worlds. A comet, for inftance, is the feed of a world; 


and after it has been fully ripened, by pafling from fun to fun, and 
ftar to ftar, it is at laft toft into the unformed elements, which every 
pote furtound this univerfe, and immediately fprouts up into a new 
yftem. 

* Ishave all along afferted, and fill affert, that we have no deta 
to eftablith any fyttem of cofmogeny. Our experience, fo imperfect 
in itfelf, and fo limised both in extent and duration, can afford no 
probable conjeAlure concerning the whole of things, Burt if we muft 
needs fix on fome hypothefis; by what rule, pray, ought we to deter- 
mine our choice? Is there any other rule than the greater fimilarity 
of the objets compared? And does not a plant or an animal, which 
{fprings from vegetation or generation, bear a ftronger refemblance 
so the world, than does any artificial machine, which arifes from 
seafon and defign ?—-—~~ 

‘ In this little corner of the world alone, there are four princi- 
ples, Reajon, Inftin, Generation, Vegetation, which are fimilar to 
each other, and are the caufes of fimilar effeéts. What a number 
of other principles may we naturally fuppofe in the imm: nfe extent 
and variety of the univerfe, could we travel from planet to planet, and 
from fyftem to‘fyftem, in order to examine each part of this mighty 
fabric? Any one of thefe four principles above mentioned (and a 
hundred others which lie open to our conjecture) may affoid usa 
theory, by which to judge of the order of the world; and it isa 
palpable and egregious partiality, to confine our view entirety to that 
principle, by which our own minds operate. Were this principle 
more intelligible on that account, fuch a partiality might be fome- 
what excufable ; but reafon, in its internal fabric and ftruéture, is 
really as little known to us as inftinct or vegetation ; and perhaps 
even that vague, undeterminate word, Nature, to which the vulgar 
refer every thing, is not at the bottom more inexplicable. The ef- 
feéts of thefe principles are all known to us from experience: but 
the principles themfelves, and their manner of operation are totally 
unknown: nor is it lefs intelligible, or lefs conformable to expe 
rience to fay, that the world arofe by vegetation from a feed fhed by 
another world, than to fay that it arofe from a divine reafon or con- 
trivance, according to the fenfe in which CLeantuHes underitands 
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‘ That vegetation and generation, as well as reafon, are expe- 
rienced to be principles of order in nature, is undeniable. If I reft 
my fyftem of cofmogony on the former, preferably to the latter, ’tis 
at my choice. The matter feems entirely arbitrary. And when 
CreanxTues afks me what is the caufe of my great vegetative or 
generative faculty, I am equally intitled to afk him the cauie of his 
great reafoning principle. Thefe queltions we have agreed to for- 
bear on both fides; and it is chiefly his intereft on the prefent occa- 


fion to ftick to this agreement. Judging by our limited and ae 
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fe& experience, generation has fome privileges above reafon: for we 


fee every day the latter arife from the former, never the former from 
the latter.’ 


PHILO proceeds to inform us that he could, in an inftant, pro- 
pofe various other fyftems of cofmogony, which would have fome 
faint appearance of truth ; though it is a thoufand, a million to 
one, he fays, if any one of them were the true fyftem.—Motion, 
we are told, in many inftances, from gravity, from elafticity, from 
electricity, begins in matter, without any known voluntary 
agent, and to fuppofe always, in thefe cafes, an unknown vo- 
Juntary agent, is mere hypothefis ; and hypothefis attended with 
no advantage ; the beginning of motion in matter itfelf bein 
as conceivable @ priori as its communication from mind ad 
intelligence, 

‘ All religious fyftems, it is confeffed, fays he, are fubje& to 
great and infuperable difficulties, Each difputant triumphs in his 
turn; while he carries on an offenfive war, and expofes the abfurdi- 
ties, barbarities, and pernicious tenets of his antagonift. But all of 
them, on the whole, prepare a complete triumph for the Sceptic ; 
who tells them, that no fyftem ought ever to be embraced with re- 
gard to fuch fubjeéts: for this plain reafon, that no abfurdity ought 
ever to be affented to with regard to any fubject. A total fufpenfe 
of judgment is here our only reafonable refource. And if every at- 
tack, as is commonly obferved, and no defence, among theologians, 
is fuccefsful; how complete muft be 4is victory, who remains al- 
ways, with all mankind, on the offenfive, and has himfelf no fixed 


ftation or abiding city, which he is ever, on any occafion, obliged 
to defend ?’ 


PHILO, in a word, is of opinion, that as no fyftem of cof- 
mogony ought ever to be received froma flight analogy, fo 
neither ought any to be rejected on account ofa fmall incon- 
gruity; fince that is an inconvenience, from which we can 
juftly pronounce no one to be exempted. 

The object of that curious artifice and machinery, which 
nature has difplayed in all animals, PHito tells us, is the pre- 
fervation alone of individuals and propagation of the fpecies. 
It feems enough for her purpofe, he fays, if fuch a rank be 
barely upheld in the univerfe, without any care or concern for 
the happinefs of the members that compofe it. No refource 
for this purpofe: no machinery, in order merely to give plea- 
fure or eafe ; no fund of pure joy and contentment: no indul- 
gence without fome want or neceflity, accompanying it. At 
leaft, the few phenomena of this nature, we are told, are over 
balanced by oppofite phenomena of ftill greater importance. 

‘ Allowing, fays he, what never will be believed, at leaft, what 
can never potlibly be proved, that animal, or at leaft, human hap- 
pinefs in this life exceeds its mifery; we have yet done nothing ; for. 
this is not, by any means, what we expect from infinite power, in- 


finite wifdom, and infinite goodnefs. Why is there any mifery . 
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a'l in the world? Not by chance furely. From fome caufe then. fg 
it from the intention of the Deity? But he is perfeétly benevolent. 
Is it contrary to his intention? But he is almighty. Nething can 
fhake the folidity of this reafoning, fo fhort, fo clear, fo decifive; 
except we affert, that thefe fubjects exceed all human capacity, and 
that our common meafures of truth and falfehood are not applicable 
to them; atopic, which I have all along infifted on, but which you 
have, from the beginning, rejected with fcorn and indignation. 

* But I will be contented to retire ftill from this intrenchment : 
for I deny, Creanrnes, that you can ever force me in it: I will 
allow, that pain or mifery in man is compatible with infinite power 
and goodnefs in the Deity, even in your fenfe of thefe attributes : 
what are you advanced by all thefe conceflions ? A mere poffible 
compatibility is not fufficient. You mult prove thefe pure, unmixt, 
uncontrollable attributes from the prefent mixt and confuled phenos 
mena, and from thefe alone. A hopeful undertaking! Were the 
gee 9m ever fo pure and unmixt, yet being finite, they would 

e infufficient for that purpofe. How much more, where they are 
alfo fo jarring and difcordant ?” ! 

There feem to be four circumftances, PHiLo fays, on which 
depend all, or the greateft part of the ills, that moleft fenfible 
Creatures, none of which appear to human reafon, in the leaft 
degree, necefJary or unavoidable; nor can we fuppofe them 
fuch, without the utmoft licence of imagination. 

. The firf circumftance which introduces evil, we are told, is 
that contrivance ef ceconomy es the animal creation, by which 
pains as well as pleafures are employed to excite all creatures 


to action, and make them vigilant in the great work of felf- 


prefervation, - Now pleafure alone, in its various degrees, feems - 


to human underftanding fufficient to this purpofe.—The /econd 
circumftance is, the conducting of the world by general laws ; 
and this feems no way neceflary to a very perfect being. 
The third circumftance is, the great frugality, with which all 
powers and faculties are diftributed to every particular being. 
Nature, ’tis faid, feems to have formed an exatt calculation of 
the neceffities of her creatures; and like a rigid mafter, has 
afforded them little more powers or endowments, than what are 
ftrictly fufficient to fupply thofe neceffities. An indulgent parent 
would have beftawed a large ftock, in order to guard againft ac- 
cidents, and fecure the happinefs and welfare of the creature, 
in the moft unfortunate concurrence of circumftances. Every 
courfe of life would not have been fo furrounded with precipices, 
that the leaft departure from the true path, by miftake or ne- 
ceffity, muft involve us in mifery and ruin. Some referve, 
fome fund would have been provided to enfure happinefs; nor 
would the powers and the neceflities have been adjufted with fo 
rigid an ceconomy. 

_ The fourth circumftance, whence arifes the evil and mifery of 


the univerfe, is the inaccurate workmanfhip of all the —! 
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amd principles of the great machine of nature. Otie would 
imagine, Puixo fays, that this grand produétion had not re- 
ceived the laft hand of the maker; fo little finifhed is every parts 
and fo coarfe are the ftrokes with which it is executed, 

* On the concurrence, then, continues he, of thefe four circum- 
{tances does all, or the greatelt part of natural evil depend. Were 
all living creatures incapable of pain, or were the world adminiftered 
by particular volitions, evil never could have found accefs into the 
univerfe; and were animals endowed with a large ftock of powers 
and faculties, beyond what firiét neceflity requires; or were the 
feveral fprings and principles of the univerfe fo accurately framed, 
as to preferve always the jult temperament and medium; there muft 
have been very little ill in comparifon of what we feel at prefent, 
What then fhal! we pronounce on this occafion ? Shall we fay, that 
thefe circumftances are not neceflary, and that they might eafily have 
been altered in the contrivance of the univerfe ? This decifion feems 
too prefumptuous for creatures, fo blind and ignorant. Let us be 
more modeft in our conclufions. Let us allow, that, if the goodnefs 
of the Deity (I mean a goodnefs like the human) could be eftablithed 
on any tolerable reafons a priori, thefe phenomena, however unto- 
ward, would not be fufficient to fubvert that principle; but might 
eafily, in fome unknown manner, be reconcilable toit. But let us 
ftill affert, that as this goodnefs is not antecedently eftablifhed, but 
mutt be inferred from the phenomena, there can be no grounds for 
fuch an inference, while there are fo many ills in the univerfe, and 
while thefe ills might fo eafily have been remedied, as far as human 
underftanding can be allowed to judge on fuch a fubject. Lam 
fceptic enovgh to allow, that the bad appearances, notwithftanding 
all my reafonings, may be compatible with fuch attributes as you 
fuppofe: but furely they can never prove thefe attributes. Sucha 
conclufion cannot refult from fcepticifm ; but muft arife from the 
phenomena, and from our confidence in the reafonings, which we 
deduce from thefe phenomena.’ 

In regard to the influence of religious principles on the con- 
duct of mankind, PHiLo fays, it is certain from experience, 
that the fmalleft grain of natural honefty and benevolence has 
more effect on men’s conduét, than the moft pompous views, 
fuggefted by theological theories and fyftems. And when we 
have-to do with a man who makes a great profeffion of religion 
and devotion; this, we are told, has no other effeé&t upon 
feveral, who pafs for prudent, than to put them on their guard, 
left they be cheated and deceived by him. He further fays, 
that the fteady attention alone to fo important an intereft as 
that of eternal falvation, is apt to extinguifh the benevolent af- 
fections, and beget a narrow, contracted felfifhnefs; and that 
when fuch a temper is encouraged, it eafily eludes all the general 


‘precepts of charity and benevolence. In regard to the worfhip 


of the Deity, hear what he fays: 
©“ Jo know God, fays Seneca, is to worfbip him. All other wor- 
fhip is indeed abfurd, fuperftitiour, and even impious. It degrades 
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him to the low condition of mankind, who are delighted with in- 
treaty, folititation, prefents, and flattery. Yet is this impiety the 
{mallet Of which faperftition is guilty, Commonly, it depreffes the 
Deity far below the condition of mankind; and reprefents him as a 
Capricious demon, who exercifes his power without reafon, and with- 
Out humanity. And were that divine Being difpofed to be offended 
at the vices and follics of filly mortals, who are his own workman- 
thip; ill would it furely fare with the votaries of matt popular fuper- 
flitions. Nor would any of the human race merit his favour, but 
avery few, the philofophical theifts, who entertain, or rather indeed 
endeavour to entertain, fuitable notions of his divine perfeétions :. as 
the only perfons, intitled to his compaffion and indulgence, would be 
the philofophical {ceptics, a feét almoit equally rare, who, froma 
natural difidence of their own capacity, fufpend, or endeavour to 
fufpend, all judgment with regard to fach fublime and fuch extraor- 
dinary fubjedts.’ 

Such are the fentiments, fuch the do¢trines contained in the 
Dialogues before us; and it is natural now, furely, to afk, 
what gratitude is duc to Mr. Hume for this legacy to the pub- 
lic? Tf the principles which he has laboured with fo much zeal 
and earneftnefs to eftablifh be true, the wicked are fet free from 
every reftraint but that of the laws; the virtuous are robbed of 
their moft fubftantial comforts; every generous ardor of the 
human mind is damped; the world we live in is a fatherlefs 
world ; we are chaincd down to a life full of wretchednefs and 
mifery.; and we have no hope beyond the grave. 

Mr. Hume'‘had been Jong floating on the boundlefs and path- 
lefs ocean of fcepticifm ; it is natural, therefore, to imagine that, 
in the evening of his day, he would have been defirous of 
getting into fome peaceful harbour; of breathing a pure air; 
of viewing a clear and unclouded fky, free from thofe un- 
wholefome mifts that hang over the gloomy regions of darknefs 
and uncertainty; and of paffing through the clofing fcenes of 
life with tranquillity and pleafing hopes. But his love of para- 
dox, his inordinate purfuit of literary fame, continued, whilft 
life continued ; it is fcarce poflible, indeed, with the utmoft 
ftretch of candour and charity, to aflign any other motives for 
publifhing what muft fhock the fenfe and virtue of his fellow- 
mortals, or to reconcile it with the character of a good citizen, 
and a friend to mankind. 

We know it will be faid,.that Mr. Hume, notwithftanding 
his principles, was a very benevolent and a very amiable man; 
we know he was, and are as ready to allow him all the praife he 
is intitled to, on account of his good qualities, as the warmeft 
of his admirers. But, furely, it cannot be inferred from this, 
that principles have little or no effect on human conduct. 
man, who is naturally of a cool difpaffionate turn of mind; of 


a ftudious difpofition; whofe education, fortune, and other ac- 
cidental 
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cidental circumftances, conneét him with the upper ranks of 
life, may not only have fafhionable mariners, be an agreeable 
companion, but may, by the mere force of natural temper, be 
a benevolent, good-humoured man, and aét his part in life with 
great decency. But fuppofe that Mr. Hume’s principles are let 
oofe among mankind, and generally adopted, what will then be 
the confequence? Will thofe who think they are to die like 
brutes, ever act like men? Their language will be, Jet us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die. When men are once led to 
believe that death puts a final period to their exiftence, and are 
fet free from the idea of their being accountable creatures, what 
is left to reftrain them from the gratification of their paffions 
but the authority of the laws? But the beft fyftem of laws that 
can be formed by human wifdom, is far from being fufficient to 
prevent many of thofe evils which break in upon the stag 
order, and welfare of fociety. A man may bea cruel huiband, 
a cruel father, a domeftic tyrant; he may feduce his neigh- 
bour’s wife or his daughter, without having any thing to fear 
from the law; and if he takes pleafure in the gratification of his 
irregular appetites, is it to be fuppofed that he will not gratify 
them? What, indeed, is toreftrain him? 

But we leave it to our Readers to purfue thefe reflexions, 
into which we were naturally led, and for which, we hope, 
we need make no apology.x——Mr. Hume’s Dialogues cannot 
poffibly hurt any man of a philofophical turn, or, indeed, 4 
man of common fenfe; and it is only the high reputation whic 
the Author of them has fo juftly acquired by his other wri- 
tings, and the influence of this reputation, that give them any 
claim to notice. They may ferve, indeed, to confirm the giddy, 
the profligate, and the unprincipled in their prejudices againft 
religion and virtue, but muft be defpifed by every man who has 
the fmalleft grain of ferioufnefs and reflection. No virtuous 
father will ever recommend them to the perufal of his fon, ex- 
Cept in point of compofition; and every impartial judge muft 
pronounce them unworthy of a writer of fuch diftinguifhed abi- 
lities as Mr. Hume. 

PAMPHILUS, a young man, who relates to HERMipPpPus the 
converfation which pafled between Cleanthes, Philo, and De- 
mea, concludes the. Dialogues in the following manner. 
© Upon a ferious review of the whole, fays he, I cannot but 
think, that Philo’s principles are more probable than Demea’s ; 
but that thofe of Cleanthes approach ftill nearer to the truth.’— 
Our Readers will make their own comment upon this, and 


with them we leave it. 2 \e : 
° 
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T is the province of true wit to cultivate the barren and 
beautify the deformed. Nor doth it ftop here. Its plaftic 
hand forms worlds of its own, and moulds them into whatever 
fhape it pleafeth. It commands the deep abyfs of vacuity itfelf; 
—calls up new and unknown creations, and (as the firft Lord 


_ of this ideal empire beautifully exprefles it) ‘ gives to airy no- 


? 


things a local habitation and a name.’ Few writers have better 
illuftrated this remark than Swift. He was a man of native 
enius. His fancy was inexhauftible. His conceptions were 
Cale and comprehenfive: and he had the peculiar felicity of 
conveying them in language equally correét, free, and perfpi- 
cuous. His penetration was as quick as intuition: and he was 
indced the critic of nature, The high rank he holds in the 
republic of letters was owing, not to the indulgence of the times 
in which he wrote, but entirely to his own inconteftable merit. 
Nothing-could fupprefs his genius. Nothing could hinder the 


‘world’s feeing it. The oppofition of an unrelenting party in 


church and ftate, and the perfonal enmity that was borne him 
by feveral of high rank and great influence, could not eclipfe 
the luftre of his name, nor fink in the fmalleft degree, that au- 
thority in literature which he claimed, and the world granted, 
as his right. By fuch oppofers, a genius of lefs force would 
have been totally crufhed. But from him they were fhaken, 


‘© Jike dew-drops from a lion’s mane.” 


As his genius was of the firft clafs, fo were fome of his 
virtues. He hath been accufed of avarice, but with the fame 
truth as he hath been accufed of infidelity. In detached views, 
no man was more liable to be miftaken. Even his genius and 
good fenfe might be queftioned, if we were only to read fome 
paflages of his writings. To judge fairly, and pronounce 
juftly of him, as a man, and as an author, we fhould examine 
the uniform tenor of his difpofition and condu@, and the 

eneral nature and defign of his productions. In the latter, he 
will appear great—and in the former, good—notwithftanding 
the puns and puerilities of the one, and the abfurdities and in- 
confiftencies of the other. We had before formed our opinion 
of Dean Swift. This Supplement to his works hath confirmed 
it. We have rcad it with particular fatisfaction: and though 
many ghings might have been omitted, yet, on the whole, we 





* For a fhort account of the firtt volume of this fupplemental col- 
le&tion, fee Review, vol. lv. p. (63. 
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think it a curious and valuable repofitory of critical obfervations 
and biographical anecdotes. 

The induftrious and ingenious Editor ,hath inferted feveral 
pieces in this collection, which, if not Swift’s, bear fo near a 
refemblance to his pen, that they were generally afcribed to him 
at the time of their firft publication, or were at leaft fuppofed 
to have been written with his concurrence, and under his eye. 


The ¢ Narrative of the feveral Attempts which the Diflenters of 


Ireland have made for a Repeal of the Sacramental Teft,’ bears 
{trong internal marks of its author: Swift’s hatred to the Dif- 
fenters was indeed exceffive. Doubtlefs his indignation tranfport- 
ed him too far in his invectives againft them. But he could 
not difguile his fentiments : and when he conceived an averfion, 
he generally expreffed it in the moft acrimonious terms. His 
perfonal and party prejudices made a capital part of his charac- 
teriftic infirmities. He confidered the Prefbyterians—e(pecially 
in Ireland, as a very formidable fect: and he thought it his 
duty, as an avowed friend of the Church of England, to keep a 
ftrict eye over their meafures, and warn his friends, and the 
nation in general, of any inroads, which his jealoufy conceived 
they might at any time make, on the prerogatives and conftitution 
of the hierarchy. Of their abilities he entertained the moft 
defpicable opinion. But he thought they had a great deal of 
that low cunning which the wifeft are not at all times properly 

uarded againft. This idea was affociated in h's mind, fo con- 
{tantly with Prefbyterianifm, that he never could fpeak or write 
about it, or whatever had connection with it, without a mix- 
ture of indignation and contempt. The perfon who is ponted 
out by name in this narrative, as the chief hero of the diflent+ 
ing intereft in Ireland, at the time when the pamphlet was 
written, was a celebrated preacher in Dublin, who diftinguifhed 
himfelf by a Treatife on Epifcopacy, and a difpute with Arch- 
bifhop King. He was called Boyfe, and was the father of 
Samuel Boyie, the poet—of unfortunate memory ! 

This Supp!ement derives its chief value from the anecdotes 
which the Editor hath collected, to illuftrate the character and 
writings of Dean Swift, and to throw light on fome circum- 
{tances that would have remained obfcure without them. We 
fhall fele&t fome that may be deemed the moft curious and en- 
tertaining—beginning with an anecdote of his filial piety. 

* His moiher died in 1710, as appears by a memorandum in one 
of the account books, which Dr. Swift always made up yearly, and 
on each page entered minutely all his receipts and expences in every 
month, beginning his year from November 1. He obferved the fame 
method all his, lifetime till his laft illnefs, Ac. the foot of that 
page, which includes his expences of the month of May, 1710, at. 
the glebe houfe of Laracor, in the county of Meath, where he was 
then refident, are thofe remarkable words, which fhow, at the fame 
time, his filial piety, and the reiigious ule which he thought it his 
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duty to make of that melancholy event. ‘* Mem. On Wednefday, 
between feven and eight in the evening, May 19, 1710, I received 
a letter in my chamber at Laracor (Mr. Percival and Jo. Beau- 
mont being by) from Mrs. F—— dated May 9, with one inclofed, 
fent by Mrs. Worral at Leicefter to Mrs. F——, giving an account 
that my dear mother, Mrs. Abigail Swift, died that morning, Mon- 
day, April 24, 1710, aboutten o’clock, after a long ficknefs: being 
ill all winter, and lame; and extremely ill about a month or fix 
weeks before her death. I have now loft my barrier between me and 
death. God grant I may live to be as well prepared for it as 1 con- 
fidently believe her to have been! If the way to heaven be through 
piety, truth, juitice, and charity, fhe is there. J. S.” 

‘ He always treated his mother, during her life, with the utmok 
duty and affection: and the fometimes came to Ireland to vifit him 
after his fettlement at Laracor. She lodged at Mr. Brent’s, the 


printer, in George’s Lane, Dublin. She afked Mrs. Brent, the 


Jandlady, ** Whether fhe could keep a fecret ?” She replied, ** the 
could very.well.”. Upon which the enjoined her not to make the 
matter public, which fhe was now going to communicate toher. ‘I 
have a fpark in this town, that I carried on a correfpondence with 
whilft I was in England. He will be here prefently to pay. his ade 
dreffes, for he hath heard by this time of my arrival. But I would 
not have the matter known.” Soon after this a rap was heard at the 
door, and Dr. Swift walked up ftairs. Mrs. Brent retired: but after 
a little time fhe was called, and then Mrs. Swift introduced her ta 
her fon, and faid, ‘* This is my fpark, I was telling you of. This 
is my lover: and indeed the only one I thall ever admit to pay their 
addrefles tome.” The Doétor fmiled at his mother’s humour, and 
afterwards paid his duty to her every day, unfufpected by Mrs Brent, 
whom he invited fome years afterwards to take care of his family 
affairs, when he became Dean of St. Patrick’s: and when Mrs. 
neeet died, he continued her daughter, a poor widow, in the fame 
office.’ ; 

Mr. Nichols hath preferved a curious letter, addreffed by 
Alderman Faulkner (the celebrated Peter Paragraph of one of. 
Foote’s comedies) to the late Earl of Chefterfield. It contains 
fome ftriking anecdotes of Dean Swift, which his former bio- 

raphers were unacquainted with. One of them refpects Dr. 
atbeveiel and feems to fhow in what light he was privately 
held by the perfons who, in public, were the warmeft partifans 
of hiscaufe. Dr. Sacheverel, in confequence of a moft impu- 
dent and inflammatory fermon, preached before the Lord 
Mayor, on Nov. 5, 1709, was impeached at the bar of the 
Houfe of Lords, in the name of the Commons of Great Britain, 
for high crimes and mifdemeanors, &c. Having been tried before. 
the Lords, and found guilty, he was filenced for the {pace of 
three years,—and his fermon-was condemned to be burned by 
the hands of the common hangman, which fentence was rigidly 
executed. | 

© When this affair was over (fays Mr. Faulkner) the miniftry took 
yery little notice of him, and treated him with great indifference : 
but upon the Reétory of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, being — yd 
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Dofior applied to them for that living: but they had no regard to 
his folicitation. Upon which he wrote to Dr. Swift, with whom he 
had a very flender acquaintance, to requeft his intereft with the Go- 
vernment for that parifh: and fet forth, how much he had foffered 
for them, and their caufe. Dr. Swift immediately carried this 
letter to Lord Bolingbroke, then fecretary of ftate, who railed much 
at Sacheverel, calling him a bufy, intermeddling fellow, a prig, and 
an incendiary, who had fet the kingdom in a flame, which could not. 
be extinguifhed, and therefore deferved cenfure inftead of a reward. 

To which Swift replied, ‘* True, my Lord ;—but let me tell you a 

fhort ftory. In a fea-fight in the reign of Charles II. there was a 
very bloody engagement between the Englifh and the Dutch fleets; 

in the heat of which, a Scotch feaman was very feverely bit by a loufe 

in his neck, which he caught, and ttooping down to crack it between 

his nails, many of the failors near him, had their heads taken off by a 

chain fhot from the enemy, which fcattered their brains and blood about. 
him. On this he had compaflion on the poor loufe, returned him to his 
place, and bid him live there at difcretion: for as he had faved his 

life, he was bound in gratitude to fave his.” The recital of this 

put my Lord Bolingbroke into a fit.of Jaughter; who, when it was 
over, faid, ** The loufe fhall have the living for your flory:” and 

foon after Sacheverel was prefented to it.’ 

This is generally the cafe wita the tools of a party: they 
think themfelves lions: but their fecret employers, who give 
them all their confequence, regard them no better than lice! 

The liberality of Dean Swift hath been a tepic of juft en- 
comium with all his admirers: nor could his enemies deny 
him this praife. In his domeftic affairs, he always acted with 
{trict ceconomy. He kept the moft regular accounts: and he 
feems to have done this chiefly with a view to increafe his power 
of being ufeful. Mr. Faulkner informs us, that ¢ his income 
was goc/. per annum, which he endeavoured to divide into 
three parts, for the following purpofes. Firft, to live upon one 
third of it. Secondly, to give another third in penfions and 
charities, according to the manner in which perfons who 
received them had lived: and the other third he laid-by, to 
build a hofpital for the reception of ideots and lunatics.’ 
© What is remarkab!e in this generous man, is this, (fays Mr. 
F.) that when he Jent money upon bond or mortgage, he would 
not take the legal intereft, but one per cent. below it.’ 

‘ Fires have fometimes happened in Dublin, by which pcople of 
all denominations have been fufferers : upon which melancholy 
occafions, the Dean always exerted himfelf, not only in perfon, 
by going from houfe to houfe, to make collections for them; 
but wrote and recommended their atemagg cafes to the public, 
He would go to the afflicted fufferers, offer them his fervice, 
and would be the firft to fubfcribe in a moft princely and gene- 
rous manner to their relief; which worthy example of his, the 


beneyolent citizens of Dublin would imitate.’ 
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His charity appears to have been a fettled principle of duty, 
more than an inftinétive effort of good nature: but as it wag 
thus founded and fupported, it had extraordinary merit, and 
f{uldom failed to exert itfelf in a manner that contributed moft to 
render it beneficial, He did not lavifh his money on the idle 
and the worthlefs. He nicely difcriminated chara€ters, and 
was feldom the dupe of impofition, Hence his generofity al- 
ways turned toa ufeful account: while it relieved diftrefs, it 
encouraged induftry, and rewarded virtue. 

We dwell with great pleafure on this truly excellent and 
diftinguifhing part of the Dean’s character: and for the fake of 
his charity, wecan overlook his oddities, and almoft forgive his 
faults. He was a very peculiar mar in every refpect. Some 
_ have faid, ** What a man he would have been, had he been 
without thofe whims and infirmities which fhaded both his 
genius and his character!” But perhaps the peculiarities com- 
plained of were infeparable from his genius. The vigor and 
fertility of the root could not fail now and then of throwing 
out fuperfluous fuckers. What produced thefe, produced alfo 
the more beautiful branches, and gave the fruit all its richnefs. 

It muft be acknowledged, that the Dean’s fancy hurried him 
into great abfurdities and inconfiftencies, for which, nothing 
but his extraordinary talents and noble virtues, difcovered in other 
inftances, could have atoned. The rancour he difcovered to- 
wards the Diffenters, we have already taken notice of. No feét 
could have merited itin the degree in which he always fhowed it 
to them: for in fome inftances, it bordered on downright per- 
fecution. He doubtlefs had his reafons for expofing thvir prin- 
ciples to ridicule: and might perhaps have fufficient grounds for 
fome of his accufations againft their principal leaders tn Ireland : 
but nothing could juftify his virulence againft the whole body. 
Indifcriminate reflections on a community at large, are general- 
ly the offspring of ignorance or malice. It is impoffible for us 
to put down his prejudices to the account of the former; and 
we fhould be forry to impute them to a worfe principle. 

In the biographical anecdotes, colleéted by the Editor of this 
Supplement, we are informed, fuch was the Dean’s chagrin, on 
the choice which the corporation of Dublin had made of a Dif- 
fenter, for a phyfician to an hofpital in that city, that he imme- 
diately altered a will, in which he had nominated them truftees 
to a public charity of his own. This action ftrongly marked 
‘his temper ; but he fhould have confidered, that the corporation 
had aéted, not in a religious, but a civil capacity ; and that tt 
was at leaft poflible, that a man might be a very fkilful phy- 
fician, withou: being an orthodox churchman. The prejudices 
of party, carried into common /ife, are only fit for the yulgar. 
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When Swift’s refentment was excited, it.generally arofe to 
indignation. Amidft the conftellation of virtues which thed a 
diftinguifhing luftre on his character, he wanted one that a 
minifter of chriftianity ought to be ambitious of numbering 
amongft the chief ornaments: of his profeffion; and that was 
ForGiveness, This is a virtue that requires a great fhare of 
humility: and Swift feemed to confider himielf as having a 
prefcriptive right to haughtinefs. His pride gave a dignity in- 
deed to fome parts of his conduct; but it frequently tranfgrefled 
all the bounds of common civility, and chriftian condefcen- 
fion. His pride was not gratified with lowering on thofe he 
hated, with a fupercilious brow: it muft trample them under 
his feet. He could not Jaugh away his refentment. ** It ftuck 
to his laft fand:” and gained ftrength by its duration. 

Of Dr. Sharp, the Archbifhop of York, who hindered his 
promotion in the church, by infinuating fomething to the pre 
judice of his religion, he never fpoke but with a tone of indige 
nation, that marked a fettled rancour. Dr. Tenifon, the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, he calls, for the fame good reafon, * the 
moft good-for-nothing prelate that ever lived.’-——Mr. Nichols 
hath tranfcribed, from an authentic MS. in the pofleffion of 
Thomas Aftle, Efq; a fort of a counterpart to Macky’s 
« Characters,’ [annexed to the * Memoirs of Secret Services,’] 
in which the Dean hath difcovered his keennefs of obfervation, 
and feverity of refentment, againft fome of the moft diftinguifhed 
characters of the court of George I. In fome few inftances 
he agrees with Macky. But in a far greater number, he totally 
differs from him, and with a dafh of his pen damns a charac- 
ter that Macky had exerted all his talents to emblazon and re- 
commend. We fhall felect fome of the moft ftriking and cha- 
racteriftic. 

Lord Wharton *, £ He is one of the completeft gentlemen 
in England: hath a very clear underftanding and manly ex- 
prefion; with abundance of wit. Macky. ‘* The moft 
univerfal villain I ever faw.” Swirt. MS. 

Earl of Galway. He is one of the fineft gentlemen in the 
army, with a head fitted for the cabinet as well as the camp: 
is very modeft, vigilant, and /jmcere: a man of honour and 
honefty : without pride or affectation.” Macky. ‘* In all 
direétiy otherwife. A deceitful, hypocritical, factious knave; 
a damnable hypocrite: of no religion.” Swirt. MS. 

Of John Duke of Argyle, Swift fays' in his MS. ‘* Am- 
bitious, covetous, cunning Scot: has no principles but his own 
intereft and greatnefs: A true Scot in his whole deportment.” 


—— — ee | 


* In one of his poems, he exprefsly fays—* he hated Wharton like 
@ toad,’ : 
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Earl of Derby. ‘* He never will. make any great figure in 
the houfe of peers, the {word being moft his profeffion. He is 
a fair complexioned man, well fhaped, taller than the ordinary 
fize, and a2 man of honour.” Macky. ‘* As arrant a 
fcoundrel as his brother.” Swirtr. MS. 

Duke of Grafton. ‘* A very pretty gentleman.” Macky. 
6° Almoft a flobberer: without one good quality.” Swirt. 
MS. 

Secretary Johnfton. ‘* He is very honelt, yet fomething 
too ¢redulous and fufpicious. He would not tell a lie for the 
world.” Macky. , ** A treacherous knave. One of the 
greateft knaves even in Scotland.” Swirr. MS, 

Here follow fome of Swift’s charaéters in the grofs. Lord 
Cholmondley. | ** Good for nothing, as far as ever1 knew.” 
Lord Guildford. ‘* A mighty filly fellow.” Duke of Marl- 
borough. ‘* Deteftably covetous.” Earl of Sandwich. ** As 
much a puppy as ever i faw: very ugly, and a fop.” Speaker 
of the Houfe of Commons. ‘* A heavy man.” 

Swift’s particular averfion to Lord Wharton is well account- 
ed for, by a curious anecdote, communicated to Mr. Nichols 
by the late Dr. Salter. 

‘ Lord Somers recommended Dr, Swift, at his own earneft requeft, 
to Lord Wharton, when that Earl went as Lord Lieutenant to Ire- 
land, in 17¢85; but without fuccefs: and the anfwer his Lordthip is 
faid to have given, was never forgotten, or forgiven by Swift, but 
feems to have laid the foundation for that peculiar rancour, with 
which he always mentions Lord Wharton. I {aw and read (fays Dr. 
Salter) two letters of Jonathan Swift, then Prebendary of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, to Lord Somers: the firft earneftly entreating his favour, 
pleading his poverty, and profefling the mott unalterable attachment 
to his Lordhhip’s perfon, friends, and caufe: the fecond, acknow- 
ledging Lord Somers’s kindnefs, in having recommended him, and 
concluding with the like folemn profeflions; not more than a year 
before Swift deferted Lord Somers, and all] his friends, writin 
avowedly on the contrary fide, and (as he boaits himfelf) /ibelling alf 
the junto round. 1 {ay alfo the very letters which Lord Somers wroie 
to the Earl of Wharton, in which Swift is very heartily and warmly 
recommended ; and J well remember the fhort and very {mart anfwer 
that Lord Wharton is faid to have given, which, as 1 have obferved, 
Swift never forgave or* forgot.» It was to this purpofe, *“* Oh, my 
Lord! «we muft not prefer, or countenance thefe fellows; we have 
not character enough ourfelves.” } 

‘ The natural acrimony .of Swift’s temper was increafed by 
repeated difappointments.. This gave a {plenetic tinéture to his 
writings ; and amidft the duties of private and domeftic life, it 
too frequently appeared to fhade the luftre of his more eminent 
virtues. A pre-fentiment which he had long entertained of 
that wretchednefs which would inevitably overtake him towards 
the clofe of life, by the failure of his intelleéts, clouded his 
mind with the moft melancholy ideas, and tinged every obje& 
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around him, How far this gloomy fentiment prevailed, we learn 
from a very remarkable anecdote, preferved 5 Pome Young, in 


his ¢ ConjeGures on original Compofition.? Mr. Faulkner, in 
his letter to Lord Chefterfield, hath given one of a very fimilar 
nature ; which we will tranfcribe. * Qne time, ina journey from 
Drogheda to Navan, the Dean rode before the company, made 
a fudden ftop, difmounted his horfe, fell on his knees, lifted 
up his hands, and prayed in the moft devout manner, When 
his friends came up, he defired and infj{ted on their alighting, 
which they did, and afked him the meaning. Gentlemen, faid 
he, ** pray join your hearts in fervent prayers with mine, that 
I may never be like this oak-tree, which is decayed and wither- 
ed at the top, whilft all the other parts are found.” 

The concluding fcene of his life was truly affecting, and af. 
forded a ftriking leffon to check the pride of human genius. 
Mr, Faulkner’s account of it is well worth notice : 

* Swift never was very outrageous, but his memory failed him by 
degrees, for feveral years together, infomuch that he forgot all his 
friends and domeflics. He could not call any of them by their 
names; nor for cloaths, food, or any neceflaries that he wanted. 
In fhort, his forgetfulnefs grew fo much upon him, he could not re- 
member any one paffage of his life, nor read, nor even tell his let- 
ters for near two years before his death. He likewile loft the ufe 
of his fpeech, excepting now and then uttering fome incoherent, 
rambling words, being incapable of afking any queftions, or of re-+ 
turning anfwers; nor could he afk for one neceflary of life. During 
this melancholy fituation great care was taken of his perfon and his 
food, as he was incapable of drefling, undrefling, or helping him- 
felf to cloaths or viétuals; and fo :otally was he deprived of all ra- 
tional faculties, that he was treated like a new-born infant, being 
taken out of bed, undrefled, and put into bed like the youngett 
child; and had the adtions of one, being fond of gold and filver 
toys, which he would play with, or put into bis mouth.—When he 
was dead, Mr. Whiteway, an eminent furgeon, nearly related to 
him, opened the fkull, and found much water in the brain.’ 

This Supplement is enriched with fome valuable anecdotes 
concerning feveral perfons of diftinguifhed name in the political 
and literary world. The Editor hath had accefs to fome MSS. 
in the voflefion of Lord Corke, whofe father (generally known 
by the prior title of Earl of Orrery) was an intimate ac- 
quaintance of Dean Swift, and condefcended to be his biogra- 
pher too, in a feries of letters to his fon, the Hon. Mr. Hamil- 
ton Boyle. In the MSS. before mentioned, we have an ac- 
count of the celebrated Dr. Delaney, who hath been accufed of 
the moft atrocious crimes relating to fome pecuniary matters 
that were brought before the Chancery of Ireland, and decided 
againft him. But the Englifh Houfe of Lords reverfed the de- 
cree, and, in the opinion of Lord Orrery, ** did themf{elves 
great honour, and the Doctor great juftice. He is certainly 
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(fays his Lordfhip) an honeft man. He means well. He aéts 
il]. His heart is not under his head; but his head is under his 
heart. When the head is kindled into an extraordinary heat, 
the heart boils over and froths forth gall, ftuff, and all-the 
compo‘itions of Hecate’s cauldron. Iam glad he will ‘be’ eafy 
in his fortune the remaining part of his life. It will be his 
own fault if he is not eafy in his writings ; for who would dif. 
turb a paralytic, wrong-headed old ian, e{pecially when his 
own good qualities more than compenfate his bad ones ?” 

This teftimony to the merit of Dr. Delaney, does great ho- 
nour to the noble Lord : for he forgot his own injuries in order 
to pay it. Delaney had treated the Earl of Orrery with a petu- 
lance and acrimony that would never have been forgiven by a 
~ perfon of a Jefs amiable and Chriftian difpofition than his Lord- 
fhip was. In the midft of the abufe which Delaney threw on 
him, this excellent man was the firft to find an apology for it 
in the impetuofity of * an overheated brain.’ * But (fays he) 
the Doctor hath great and good qualities, and of thofe | will 
bear teftimony to my grave.’ In another letter his Lordthip 
fays, * With all his faults he is a good man, and incapable of 
adting thofe bafeneffes of which his numerous enemies accufe 
him. His higheft rage may make him act a foolifh part: but 
it will never make him a@t a knavith one. I have lately had 
a letter from him, as if nothing had ever happened to make me 
think ftrangely of him.’ It is in his ufual ftyle, only more 
complimental. Good God! What is this world! I am a real 
Chriftian, and therefore moft heartily forgive. ee pity him, and 
Jament his infirmities, which indeed are great.’ 

Many things are admitted into this Supplement which add 
little to its value, and refleét no honour on Dean Swift. 
‘Though. we approve of the induftry of the ingenious Editor, 
and heartily recommend this work to the curious reader, yet 
the impartiality of criticifm obliges us, though reluétantly, to 
acknowledge, that Mr. Nichols employed his time toa purpofe 
unworthy of his abilities, when he fearched the Britifh Mufeum 
for fome originals to complete his ufelefs Jit of omiffions and 
corrections, The Yournal to Stella, in the ftate in which it was 
firft written, deferved all that correétion and alteration which 
the Editor complains of. It was not fit to appear before the 
public eye in its original form. Witnefs the following ridi- 
culous and childifh paflage, to pafs over a hundred others, 
which the Editor hath taken the pains to tranfcribe and print, 
by way of enriching, as he thought, his catalogue of omiffions, 
‘ J am to dine to-day with Lewis and Dartenent at Somers’s, the 
Clerk of the Kitchen at court. ‘Dartenent |\oves good bits and 
good fups. Good morrow, little firrahs [viz.: Mrs. Dingley, 
and Mrs. Fohnfon, his beloved Stelq.J At nght—I dined as ; 
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faid : and it’ coft me a fhilling for a chair. It has rained all 
day, and is very warm. Lady Mafham’s young fon, my nephew, 
is very ill: and fhe is fick with grief. I pity her mightily. I 
am got home early, and am going to write to the Bifhop of 
Clogher, but have no politics to. fend him. Night, my own 
two deareft, faucy, dear ones.’ Another principal omiffion, 
‘ in the former edition of the Journal to Stella,’ is now reftored 
by the Editor to its proper place, for it were a pity to lofe fuch 
an important piece of intelligence. ‘ I have taken my breeches 
in above two inches: fo I am leaner, which anfwers one quef- 
tion in your letter. I ftill itch terribly, and have fome few 
pimples. I am weak and fweat: and then the flannel makes 
me mad with itching. I muft purge and clyfter.—Faugh ! 
Dr. Swift! who would tell a delicate lady all this ?—or rather 
faugh! Mr. Nichols, for telling the whole world of matters 
and things that Swift only intended to communicate to his 
Stella—though, if Mr. Nichols’s conjecture be true, fhe had 
as little to do with the Dean’s breeches as any woman; either 
by right or by favour. We know our ingenious Editor will 
plead the relative importance of things that are trifling in them- 
felves. There is fomething in this plea. But we {fcarcely 
ever met with a pofthumous work in which this plea was not 
ftretched beyond all moderate bounds... Dr. Delaney hath faid, 
and the Editor hath adopted his affertion, as a motto for the 
prefent work, that ‘ he verily thought that there were few things 
that Swift ever wrote that he did not with to have publifhed at 
one time or other.’ If this was his whim, there was no need 
of complying with it, when neither 4e could be gratified nor 
the world entertained or inftructed by it. But we are perfuaded 
that Dr. Delaney’s aflertion was too general, and admitted of 
much qualification to be true. The Dean hath himfelf given us 
his idea of pofthumous publications, in a letter to Mr. Pope, con- 
cerning Gay’s. ‘ I had rather (fays he) fee his fifters hanged, 
than fee his works {welled by any lofs of credit to his memory. 
I would be glad to fee the moft valuable printed by themfelves ; 
thofe which ought not to be feen, burnt immediately, and 
others that have gone abroad, printed feparately like Opu/cula, 
or rather ftifled and forgotten.’ Here Swift difcovered an ha- 
neft concern for the reputation of his friend Gay; and was 
willing to prevent any lofs of it by the mercenary difpofition or 
poverty of his fifters, who might be tempted, for the fake of 
getting alittle money, to collect the fweepings of their brother’s 
{tudy, without confidering the effect it might have on his fame. 

If our Editor had paid more attention to this remark of Dr.’ 
Swift, his Supplement, though of lefs bulk, would not have 


loft one grain in real value. 
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Art. X, An Inquiry into the Belief of the Chriftians of the firft thrée 
Centuries, refpecting the one Godhead of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Gbof. Being a Sequel to a Scriptural Confutation of the Rev. Mr. 
Lindfey’s late Apology. By William Burgh, Efq. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 
Boards. York printed; fold by W. Nicoll, London. 1778. 


H-E fubjeé&t of this Inquiry was amply difcuffed in the 

courfe of the controverfy relating to the Trinity, which 
followed the publication of Dr. Clarke’s Scripture Doétrine. It 
is not to be thought that Mr. Burgh, who ‘* at the time of 
publifhing the Scriptural Confutation of Mr. Lindfey’s Apo 
logy, was an entire ftranger to the Fathers,” fhould have been 
able to throw any additional light upon it. Indeed the prefent 
publication is no proper inquiry into the belief of the Chriftians 
of the firft three centuries refpecting the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit, but a formal attempt to prove that their belief was 
the fame with that of the Church of England, as profefled in 
the Nicene and Athanafian Creeds, ‘The condué& and fuccefs 
of the attempt are fuch as might be expected from the known 
fentiments and prejudices of the Author. Inftead of comparing 
different paflages of the fame writer with each other, and thence 
inferring the fenfe and meaning of particular words and phrafes, 
he has contented himfelf with felecting fuch paflages as by their 
found, or by the help of a little mifconftruction, might appear 
to favour his defign, and then triumphing in his fuccefs. 
Whatever be the language and meaning of the paflages alleged, 
even thoiigh they contain a declaration in exprefs terms of the 
fubordination and inferiority of the Son and Spirit to the Father, 
we are fure to hear at the clofe that the writer was not an Uni- 
tarian: fothat in the end, inftead of the Fathers of the three 
firft centuries being generally Unitarians, as Mr. Lindfey has 


aflerted, and as, we think, Dr. Clarke and Dr. Whitby have | 


proved, we are told that there did not fubfift among them a 
fingle Unitarian, and even Origen and Eufebius himfelf are 
declared orthodox Trinitarians. : 

Where Mr. Burgh himfelf appears as a Writer, we meet with 
little elfe than confufed ideas, perplexed argumentation, and 
harfh and uncharitable language; and we fcruple not to pros 
nounce the whole work a tiffue of mifreprefentation and mif- 
conftruétion, obfcure and intricate reafoning, and unfupported 
conclufions. | 

Mr. Burgh fets out with a grofs mifreprefentation of the fenfe 
and meaning of a paflage in Mr. Lindfey’s Apology. ‘ The 
{criptures,’ fays he, * had afforded to me all that was neceflary 


to eftablifh my belief. Mr. Lindfey has fought to eftablith his © 


upon another foundation. For their fatisfaction who may con- 
cur with higyin thinking that farther authority is requifite, I 
A+. at mean, 
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mean, in the fubfequent fheets, to produce that authority to 
which he has appealed. 

‘ In the courfe of his work this Gentleman has made the 
following affertion, ‘* If the matter is to be put to the vote as 
it were, it is abfolutely neceflary that the lefs learned fhould be 
told what, upon inquiry, will be found undeniably true, viz. 
That the Fathers of the firft three centuries, and confequently all , 
Chriftian people for upward of three hundred years after Chrift tilt 
the Council of Nice, were generally Unitarians.” Apology, p. 23. 

We fhali give our Readers the whole paragraph in Mr, Lind- 
fey’s Apology, from which this fentence is extracted, that they 
may learn what ftrefs is to be laid upon Mr. Burgh’s quotations 
from other writers, and his remarks on their fentiments. 

<< A very general perfuafion,” fays Mr. Lindfey, “ hath 
been entertained, though nothing can be farther from the truth, 
that thofe who have been diffatisfied from the firft with the doc- 
trine of a Trinity in Unity, and have objected to it, have been 
only a few whimfical, conceited, obftinate perfons, the fol. 
lowers of one Arius, who lived near 1500 years ago; or of So- 
cinus, who was only of yefterday in the time of our fore- 
fathers. Authorities of men are nothing: it is holy {cripture 
alone which can decide this important point, and to that we 
muft make our final appeal. But if the matter ts to. be put to 
the vote as it were, it is abfolutely neceflary that the lefs learned 
hould be told, what upon inquiry will be found to be unde- 
niably true, viz. that the Fathers of the firft three centuries, 
and confequently, al/ Chriftian people, for upwards of three hun- 
dred years after Chrift, till the Council of Nice, were generally Uni- 
tarians, what is now calléd either Arian or Socinian, i.e. fuch as 
held our Saviour Chriit to derive life, and being, and all his 
powers from God, though with different fentiments concerning 
the date of his original dignity and nature.” 

In the courfe of his work Mr. Burgh uniformly tranflates 
©ccs without the Article, God, in the abfolute fenfe of that 
term; and Seorne, and, Divinitas, Godhead. ‘There are many 
other inftances of miftranflation; fome of which appear to be 
owing to ignorance or inattention, while others can {carcely 
be imputed to fo innocent a caufe. We have felected the fol- 
lowing : , 

P. 21. “Hywuevos ro wares, is tranflated, one with the Father, 
though the conneétion, as well as obvious meaning of the words 
required it to be, wnited to the Father. P.7g. pera tov teov, is 
rendered, with God. P. go. weocxvynrev xai-Ssov, the God of 
our Worfbip. ‘The verb, weorxuvew, is always rendered, to wor- 
fhip, or adore, in the higheft fenfe of thofe terms, though it 
evidently intends in many paflages, merely to reverence or ho- 
nour. P, 166. Adycs Oeos o ev tH Tlargs, © im OsZiov ri 
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TlareG cov xas ra oxnuars @coc, is tranflated, the Word 
which was God in the Father, defcending from the right hand of the 
Father, is yet God in the fafbion of man. P.254. Demus ope- 
ram, is rendered, Let us then affift ourfelves. P. 286. Incar- 
natus eft cum Deus effet, et homo manfit quod Deus erat, 
when he was God he became incarnate ;—becaufe he is God, the 
manhood has obtained eternity. P.294. Filii excelfi omnes, 
‘quoted by Origen from Pf. Ixxxii. Mr. B. tranflates, Ye are 
all exalted fons. P. 345. Clauduntur terrae, the earth is fhut out. 
P. 349. n. from whom they hoped for eternal falvation, has no- 
thing to anfwer it in the original, What dependance can be 
placed upon fuch a tranflator ? 

Mr. B. throughout his work confounds Unitarianifm with 
Socinianifm ; fo that if a writer fpeaks of the pre-exiftence of 
the Son, or confiders the Son and Spirit as objeéts of worhhip, 
even though in the very paflages quoted he affert their infe- 
riority to the Father, and reprefent them as deriving their 
powers and their being from God, he is boldly declared not to 
be an Unitarian, and Mr. Lindfey is infultingly afked, whether 
he can adopt fuch language. 

Among other arts of controverfy Mr. B. has not forgotten to 
load the perfon and the caufe that he oppofes with opprobrious 
epithets, and to throw out groundlefs infinuations againft them. 
We fcarcely remember a writer who has indulged himfelf in 
the ufe of fuch acrimonious language, or betrayed fuch an un- 
chriftian fpirit. © Speaking of Unitarians, he fays, P. 23, ** This 
their reafon working upon premifes of its own making is pro- 
nounced competent to the knowledge of a God, with whofe na- 
ture a Trinity is altogether inconfiftent; the deifm of their own 
imagination is acquiefced in, and revelation rejected by whole- 
fale—the utter extirpation of Chriftianity is vifibly the confe- 
quence, and I muft go fo much farther as to fay that it is vifi- 
bly the object. But let it be obferved that their very rejection 
of the Bible is a proof of my point. They reject it only be- 
caufe it teaches the trinal unity of God.” P. 109. He {peaks 
of ‘* the ftratagems of a modern apoitate,” meaning the author 
of Remarks on his former work. Unitarians in general are, 
p- 144, priefts of infidelity ; and p. 372, modern God-denying 
apoftates. P.295, he fays, ** my Remarker, with the renun- 
.ciation of Chrift, renouncing every degree of Chriftian mode- 
ration, has, in terms of the moft virulent obloquy, reproached 
me.”—And p. 236, 237, he thus labours to deprive all who 
agree in fentiment with Mr. Lindfey of the title of Chriftians, 
and even of Unitarians. 

*¢ | have throughout, becaufe I think mere words but a tri- 
fling ground of difference, admitted Mr. Lindfey and his feét to 
call themfelves Unitarians. But as it feems to throw a charge 
of 
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of polytheifm upon all who differ from them, I now deny 
their exclufive right to this denominat:on; we alfo are Unita- 
rians. 
‘¢ But this is not all; for I do not mean to reft contented 
with a joint pofleffion of this title, I demand the entire refig- 
nation of it to us exclufively. Nothing lefs than the abfolute 
renunciation will fatisfy me. Shall they who concur with a 
Jew, ‘* who crucified the Lord of Glory,” and with the Muf- 
fulman, to whom the name of our Redeemer is an abomination, 
make pretenfions to the title of Chriftians? fhall they pretend 
that they worfhip the Father, and are therefore Unitarians ? 
Our Lord himfelf fhall put them down, who fays, ** Hé that 
hateth me, hateth my Father alfo.” John xv. 23.” . 
Surely Mr Burgh, of all men, has no right to complain of 
wirulent obloguy. “Whe abufe that he has thrown upon Mr. Lind- 
fey, Mr. Temple, and Unitarians in general, and the difinge- 
nuous manner in which he has conducted his Inquiry, betray a 
mind filled with prejudice and partiality, are a difcredit to him- 
felf and to his caufe, and can be pleafing to none but the more 
bigotted and violent of thofe who hold the fame opinions with 
himfelf. Yet the univerfity of Oxford has thought proper to 
compliment him with an honorary degree. Of fo great ac- 
count, in the eftimation of that celebrated body, is a biind and 
furious zeal for eftablifhed tenets, as to compenfate for the want, 
not only of clear ideas, and juft reafoning, but alfo of inge- 
nuity, candour, and charity. How prudent the advice of Bifhop 
Hare to a young clergyman * : ** Whatever therefore you do, 
be orthodox : orthodoxy will cover a multitude of fins, but a cloud 
of virtues cannot cover the want of the minuteft particle of 


orthodoxy. Rm " 


* Difficulties and Difcouragéments, &c. Eighth Edit. p. 20. 
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Art. XI. Letters to the Rev. Thomas Randolph, D.D. Prefident of 
C.C.C. and Lady Margaret’s Profeffor of Divinity in the Univer- 
fity of Oxford. Containing a Defence of Remarks on the Lay- 
man’s Scriptural Confutation, By A.’Temple, M.A. With an 
Appendix, in which the Tendency and Merits of Dr. Burgh’s 
Publications are more particularly confidered. 8vo. 35. 6d, 
fewed. Cadell, &c. 


7_™ IS isa fenfible and judicious reply to Dr. Randolph’s 
animadverfions upon Mr, Temple’s saber ol in which 
the Doctor is fairly convicted of mifreprefentation, and juftly 
reproved for the want of that candour and charity which equally 
become the Gentleman and the Chriftian. 

In fuch an hacknied controverfy as that of the Trinity, it 
cannot be expected that much new: matter fhould be advanced 
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on either fide: old arguments will be continually revived, and 
old anfwers muft be repeated. Mr. Temple has, <ccordingly, 
many extracts from former writers on the fubject, by whom 
the arguments alleged by Dr. Randolph have been particularly 
confidered and refuted ; and he refers, on feveral occafions, to 
An Inquiry into the Opinions of the learned Chriftians, both ancient 
and modern, concerning the Generation of “fefus Chriff, by the Edi- 
tor of Ben Mordecai’s Letters; a writer whom our modern ad- 
vocates for the doctrine of the Trinity appear loth to attack. 
That they have permitted his publications to remain fo long 
unan{wered, is a proof that they feel the {uperiority of bis abi- 
lities, and the ftrength of his argument. Our fentiments on 
the fubject of the Trinity are wel! known: and we fcruple not 
to affirm, that the more we read and reflect upon it, the more 
firmly we are convinced of the falfehood and abfurdity of the 
Athanafian doétrine. Mr. Temple has, in our opihion, unde- 
niably proved that ** the Supreme God, he who was before all 
things, beings, or perfons ; and was himfelf the caufe of every 
thing, being, or perfon, of which no one could exift, but as it 
pleafed him to give him exiftence, muft be underived and /elf- 
exiftent; and confequently that Jefus Chrift, whofe attributes 
and eflence, according to Dr. Randolph himfelf, are derived to 
him from the Father, cannot be the Supreme God.” In his 
fourth Letter he has fhewn, in a mafterly manner, that upon 
the Athanafian fcheme it is not poffible to vindicate our Sa- 
viour from the charge of prevarication, when he declared, 
Mark xiii. 32, Of that day and hour knoweth no man (according 
to our tranflation; but in the original it is ’dzis, mone, no per- 
dee: not the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father ; 
e ather only, Matth. xxiv. 36: and has pointed out, in par- 
ticular, the weaknefs and infufficiency of Dr. Randolph’s eva- 
fions on this fubject, “Che reader will find many critical re- 
marks and ingenious reflections on paflages of fcripture, the 
fenfe in which the term @so¢ is applied to Chrift, John i. fF, 
and in which it is faid that all things were created by him, and 
for him (according to that which is termed the Arian hypo- 
thefis), the worfhip due to Chrift, and other important topics, 
fcattered throughout the work; which we think cannot but 
give fatisfaction, as far as relates to the inferiority of the Son 
to the Father, to every one who dares to think in oppofition to 
the creed of his nurfe *, and the decilions of authority. 
The Appendix contains fome juft and pointed obfervations 
on three paflages extracted from Dr. Burgh’s Scriptural Confu- 
tation, and on the conduct of the Univerfity of Oxford in con- 








* See Dr. Burgh’s Scriptural Confutation, p. 199. 
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ferring an honorary degree upon fuch a Writer. The paffages 
are the following : 

‘ Firft; ‘* Reafon is incapable of forming any idea of God : 
from whatever ultimate maxims Reafon may proceed with rela- 
tion to fcripture truth, fhe is debarred of any appeal to God 
himfelf, or to any imagination fhe may conceive herfelf able to 
entertain of him.” Page 28. 

© Secondly; ** God (Dr. B. means the one living and true 
God) took manhood on him, in order to give a fenfible cbje€t of 
worfhip to mankind.—And to this object of fenfe worfhip may 
be preferred without the imputation of idolatry.” Page 150. 

© Thirdly; ‘* All that it (holy fcripture) contains, was as 
perfpicuous to thofe who firit perufed it after the rejection of 
the Papal yoke, as it can be to us now, or as it can be to our 
pofterity in the fifticth generation.” Page 220. 

‘ If it was thought neceffary, fays Mr. Temple, to compli- 
ment Dr. B. for any part of his performances, it can never be 
fufficiently lamented, that a mark of reprobation was not fet on 
the above-cited paflages ; and much is it to be wifhed, on ac- 
count of the refpectable authority which, one would hope, has 
unwarily recommended them, that the moft explicit deteftation 
of the doétrines they contain may no longer be delayed. They 
are not flight and trivial miftakes, but capital falfities, which 
though charity may pardon on account of the peculiar preju- 
dices of the writer, yet it is every man’s duty to expofe; be- 
caufe they are fubverfive of every thing rational and valuable in 
religion; and he who maintains them, is endeavouring, how- 
ever undefignedly, to blow up the very rock on which true Pro- 
teftantifm, and true Chriftianity, is founded.’ 

Mr. Temple has added fome general remarks on Dr. Burgh’s 
Jaft publication, of which we have given an account in the 
preceding Article; and has produced a number of pailages from 
the writers of the firft three centuries, which are altogether ir- 
reconcilable with the Athanafian dodtrine of the Trinity. It is 
obfervable, that fome of thefe paflages are the fame that Dr. 
Burgh, in his hafty zeal, had produced to prove that they were 


not Unitarians. Em. 
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Art. XI. 4 Fournal of the Life, Travels, and Labours in the Work 
of the Minifiry of Fohn Griffith, 8v0o. 48. Phillips. 1779, 
HTS honeft man was an itinerant preacher among the 
= =©Quakers. He appears to be a ftaunch friend to his feé&, 
and thoroughly to have imbibed the fpirit of George Fox. He 
will not bate an ace to the /fecple houfe; and would confider it 
as a fpecies of Anti-chriftian profanation to facrifice the diftin- 
guifhing prerogatives of THEE and THou. * The fleth (fays 
our Journalift) warreth againft the fpirit. Its language is quite 
Bb2z oppofite 
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oppofite thereunto. The flefh fays, ‘* there is little in drefs ‘ 
religion doth not confift in apparel : there is little in language : 
there is little in paying tythes, &c. to the priefts: there is 
little in carrying guns in our fhips to defend ourfelves in cafe 
we are attacked by an enemy.”—To which I think it may be 
fafely added, that there is little or nothing in people who plead 
as above hinted, pretending to be of our fociety : for if they can 
eafily let fall the before-mentioned branches of our Chriftian 
teflimony, they will maintain the other no longer than they 
apprehend will fuit their temporal intereft. I have often won- 
dered why fuch continue to profefs with us at all.’ 

Mr. Griffith was born in Radnorfhire, in South Wales, in 
the year 1713. He ‘ was favoured, he fays, with the heart 
melting vifitations of God’s love, when he was about feven or 
eight years old: but like the prophet Samuel, he did not know 
from whence his precious confolations came.’ He proceeds to 
give an account of his awakenings, convictions, relapfes, hor- 
rors, recoveries, &c. &c. till he brings us to his converfion— 
‘ the Lord, fays he, teaching my hands to war, and my fingers: 
to fight under his banner, through whofe bleffing and affiftance 
I found fome degree of victory over the beaff, viz. that part 
which hath its life in fe/bly gratifications.”, When Mr. Griffith 
had broke in his own Beaft, he thought he could not be better 
employed than to affift others in performing the fame kind of- 
fice on theirs. © As I remember, fays he, I was twenty-one 
years of age the very day I firft entered into this great and aw- 
ful work of the miniftry, which was the 21ft of the fifth month, 
old ftile, 1734.’ A matter of fuch confequence undoubtedly 
deferved to be recorded in the moft particular manner, to pre- 
vent debates in future times ! We have heard that feven cities 
wef¢ together by the ears about the birth-place of Homer : 
and all this contention arofe from a deficiency in biography that 
cannot be charged to the account of Mr. Griffith. 

His conflicts with the beaft, indeed, were not at am end, 
¢ notwithftanding the Lord had committed to him the difpen- 
fatign of the gofpel, with the incomes of peace and joy in the 


e Ghoft, Great, fays he, were my temptations, and va- 


rious the combats I had for divers years after, with my foul’s 
enemies. Oh! how hard I found it to keep from being defiled, 
more or lefs, with the polluting floods which were almoft con- 
tinually poured out of the great red dragon’s mouth, in order 
to carry away my imagination into unlawful delights, from 
which I did not always wholly efcape !’ 

But amidft the actings of fin he found the counter-actings 
of grace. It was frequently hot work; for he informs us, 
“that he often found, that when the Judge of all hath been 


_ pleafed to arife, and to find him out with his fig-leaf covering 
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On (having very imprudently, by giv'ng way to wrong things, 
in a great meafure loft the garment of innocence), the furnace 
hath been made very hot, that fo his drofs might be done 
away.’ 

At length Mr. Griffith ¢ found his mind pretty ftrongly 
drawn, as he exprefleth himfelf, and much inclined to enter 
into a marriage ftate with a young woman, whofe name was 
Rebekkah. We took each other, fays he, in marriage the 20th 
of the tenth month, 1737, at a large and folemn meeting, under 
the precious over-fhadowing of the power of divine love I 
think to a Jarger degree than I had often, if ever felt before, 
which was no {mall confirmation of our being rightly joined 
together.’ 

Mr. Griffith proceeds to journalize it through upwards of 
400 pages; in which we have an account of his perils by fea 
and Jand—perils amongft falfe brethren—perils of the flefh and 
perils of the fpirit. The poor man, in company with a few 
friends, were moved to vilit their brethren and filters in New 
England: but after encountering the dangers of the Atlantic 
(for by the bye we ought to have remarked that the laft fcene of 





his /abours was laid in America) he, with his companions, was . 


taken bya privateer, and carried to France. Here he converfed 
with nuns, and difputed with friars. Some of their quef- 
tions, fays he, were very enfnaring: however, J was enabled to 
anfwer them in fuch a manner as that they could take no ad- 
vantage thereof, to bring me into trouble.” Cunning enough! 

From France Mr. Griffith and his companions were carried 
to Spain, and § ftaid at Sebaftian feveral weeks for the cartel 
fhip’s failing. The Spaniards, fays he, are ntuch more dif- 
agreeable to live amongft than the French, The men appeared 
to us, in a general way, poor, proud, and exceeding lazy ; 
filled with high conceits of themfelves, both in a civil anda re- 
ligious fenfe. They fauntered about, walking with their cloaks 
over their fhoulders, looking upon us with contempt, as we 
neither could bow to their pride, nor to their religion: nor 
could we look upon them in a favourable light when we ob- 
ferved what flaves they make of their wives, and of their women 
in general, who are employed in all or moft of the drudgery, 
even in rowing their boats. J have feen in their ferries, and 
other bufinefs on the water, to fpeak within compafs, more 
than a hundred women thus employed; and fcarcely is a man 
feen to touch an oar, unlefs he goes a fifhing; and then his 
wife or fome woman mutt bring his cloak and fword to the wae 
ter-fide againft he comes on fhore, and carry the filh home on 
her head, while he walks in ftate to the town.’ 

After congratulating Englifh women on their privileges, he 
thus graphically defcribes the ftate of religion in that country. 


Bb 3 ‘ The 
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* The darknefs of Popery feems greater here than in France ; al- 
though it may be feen and felt there beyond ail expreffion, Oh! 
the pain and diftrefs of foul I was almoft continually under by 
the muddy rivers of Babylon in thofe lands of darknefs; the 
harp being indeed, as it were, hung upon the willows. No 
fweet melody nor fong of Sion could be echoed forth’ (the 
Lord knoweth) under the power of the king of the bottomlefs 
pit, who rules in the myftery of iniquity. Yet fo it muft re- 
main until that almighty Arm that cut Rahab in picces, and 
wounded the dragon *, is pleafed to arife, aud put on ftrength, 
that he may turn and overturn: pouring forth the vials of his 
wrath upon the feat of the beaft and falfe prophet, thereby 
making the fcarlet whore of Babylon defolate, and burning 
her fleth with fire, that the nations may no more be intoxicated 
with the abominations of the wine of her fornications.’ 

The method in which the Author relates his meeting with 
Friends in public worfhip, is generally confined to a few fingu- 
Jar expreffions, fuch as—* We had aclofe, routing time of it— 
a trying laborious meeting--an open and comfortable opportu. 
nity—a heavy, afflicting feafon.? We fhall produce a fpecimen 
of the Author’s manner of relating the event of a meeting at 
Sunderland, together with a hint which he throws out to the 
Friends who are too often inclined to make hearty dinners on 
jirft days. 

‘ We went to Sunderland, and attended their meetings on 
firft day. That in the morning was very open and fatisfactory ; 
the teftimony of truth going forth freely to the feveral ftates of 
thofe perfons who were much affected therewith. In the after- 
noon it was a heavy afflicting meeting: but little felt of that 
which crowned the meeting inthe morning. We often find 
afternoon meetings are the moft heavy and painful, occafioned, 





* Our poor Friend meets with this fame dragon, not only in 
Spain, but inIreland; and perhaps, where fuch a terrible animal 
would not have been expected, viz. in a Quaker’s meeting: * I 
went, fays he, to Meath-itreet [in Dublin] in the morning, where 
I had thorough fervice to my own great comfort and eafe, though 
my fpirit was much grieved to view the havock made amongtt Friends 
in that great city by undue liberties : but moft of all under a mourn- 
ful fenie, that the dragon’s tai/ had drawn down fome of the flars 
again into earthly pollution, and caufed a bad favour. This was 
offenfive to my foul—even as a nuisance in that meecing.’—Fxhalans 
mephitim !—This could not be the dragon of the Apocalypfe; for 
we read nothing of his favour, It muit have been * the dragon of 
Wantley,’ whofe /ixk, as well as whofe terror, is recorded in the 
eslebrated ballad of the Achievements of *‘ More of More- Hall.’ 


Vid, the Dean of Carlifle’s Collection of the § Reliques of 
antient Poetry.’ 
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no doubt, in part at leaft, by anfwering the cravings of nature 
to the full: whereas they fhouid be denied a full gratification, 
as little fuftenance for that fpace of time wou!d anfwer much 
better. If any think this hint, by way of caution, imperti- 
nent, there is reafon to doubt that they are yet too much {tran- 
gers to the nature of true worthip, and the many impediments 
in the way of its performance : that abovementioned being none 
of the leaft. I was quite /out up as to miniftry in the after- 
noon.’ 

Mr. Griffith hath not informed us whether he was fhut up 
through a full belly that overpowered the fpirit, and kept it 
down under a grofs load of fiefh; or that fympathetic princi- 
ple, which he frequently fpeaks of, that an{wers to the fitua- 
tion of others, and feels, by a fecret impulfe, the workings of a 
good or an evil fpirit in the fociety of Friends. This is the 
very quintefflence of myfticifm : and foars above the comprehen- 
fion of all but Quakers indeed. This fpiritual fympathy—this 
interchange or reciprocal communication of fecret feelings, is 
particularly defcribed by the celebrated Robert Barclay in his 
Apology: and as it enters deeply into the ancient fyftem of 
Quakerifm, we think it fufficiently curious to be laid before our 
Readers : 

‘© Such is the evident certainty of that divine ftrength that 
is communicated by thus meeting together, and waiting in 
filence upon God, that fometimes when one hath come in, that 
hath been unwatchful and wandering in his mind, or faddenly 
out of the hurry of outward bufinels, and fo not inward] 
gathered with the reit: {fo foon as he retires himfelf inwardly, 
this power beinx in a good meafure raifed in the whole meet- 
ing, will fuddenly lay hold of his fpirit, and wonderfully help 
to raife up the good in him, and beget him into the fenfe of 
the fame power, to the melting and warming of his heart; even 
as the warmth would take hald upon a man that is cold coming into 
@ fiave; or as a flame will lay hold upon (ome little combuttible 
matter being near untoit. Yea, if it fail out, that feveral met 
together be ftraying i in their minds, though outwardly filent, and 
fo wandering from the meafure of grace in themfelves (which 
through the working of the enemy, and the negligence of fome, 
may fall out), if either one come in, or may be in, who is watch- 
ful, and in whom the /i/ is raifed in a great meafure; as that 
one keeps his place, he wiil feel a fecret travail for the reft in a 
fympathy with the feed, which is opprefled in the other, and 
kept from arifing by their thoughts and wanderings. And as 
{uch a faithful one waits in the ight, and keeps in the divine 
work, God oftentimes anfwers the fecret travails and breathings 
of his own feed through fuch aone; fo that the reft will find 
then(elves fecretly fmitten wit tes and that one will be 
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as a midwife through the fecret travail of his foul, to bring 
forth the life in them; juft as a little water thrown into a 
pump brings up the reit; whereby life comes to be raifed in all, 
and the vain imaginations brought down: and fuch a one is felt 
by the reft to minifter life unto themi without words. Yea, 
finally, when there is not a word in the meeting, but all are 
filently waiting ; if one come in that is rude and wicked, and 
in whom the power of darknefs prevaileth much, perhaps with 
an intention to mgck or do mifchief, if the whole meeting be 
gathered into the /:fe, and it be raifed in a good meafure, it will 
{trike terror into fuch a one, and he will feel himfelf unable 
to refift; but by the fecret ftrength and virtue thereof, the power 
of Siicsstite in him will be chained down ; and if the day of his 
vifitation be not expired, it will reach to the meafure of grace 
in him, and raife it up to the redeeming of his foul.” 

This learned Apologift produceth himfelf as an example of 
this furprifing power of fpiritual fympathy: and Mr. Griffith 
relates, from his own experience, feveral inftances of its effec 
on him in the public meeting. It ferved both for eyes and ears. 
By it he could | 

* See and tell of things invifible to mortal fight.’ 

* I went, a he, to Wigton, and attended both their meet 
ings on firft day. It was an “exceeding painful, exercifing time. 
My mouth was as it were clofed up in mournful filence: yet 
not without a pretty clear view and fenfe of the forrowful ftates 
of thofe amongft them who had been the principal caufe of the 
death and mifery I felt. J faw what they were doing in the dark, 
as it were, through the hole in the wall.’—There would be no liv- 
ing in this world if all men were fuch peepers as our Author : 
there are fo many things done in the dark, that if men had the 
faculty of Mr. Griffith, they would furely find or make holes 
enough in the wall to peep through to fee what is going for- 
ward—fome to fpoil fport—others to blab it—and a third clafs 
to fatisfy curiofity.—We may fay of Mr. Griffith what Gar- 

‘rick faid of Shakefpeare 
© No maid could live near fuch a man.’ 

Another inftance of uncommon fagacity Mr. Griffith records 
of himfelf towards the latter part of his Journal. ¢ I had, fays 
he, a large meeting at Goofe Creek (viz. in Maryland). It 
was an exceeding dark, afflicting time. My mind was deeply 
imprefled with a fenfe of a corrupt, blafting miniftry being 
among{t them: and the people having itching ears loved to have 
it fo. This was fo ftrong upon my mind, that I feared for 
fome time [ fhould have been under a necefiity of declaring it 
publickly in the meeting. I was an entire /lranger, and did 
not know by any outward information that they had any who ap- 
peared in public, After meeting I took fome of my elderly 
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Friends afide, and told them how it had been with me as above, 
for I was filent through the whole meeting. I was informed 
afterwards that there was a forward, unruly man who had 
given fenfible Friends much trouble.’ At Ofwego Mr. Griffith 
was in the fame predicament of the fpirit. * I was quite a 
ftranger, fays he, and did not know by any outward informa- 
tion, that they had any one who ufually appeared in public; 
y@my mind was ftrongly imprefled with a fenfe that the meet- 
ing had been much hurt by a wrong miniftry: and for that 
reafon chiefly my mouth was fhut up there in that refpect. It 
feemed as if the very perfon was fhewn to me in the meeting, 
though I had ever feen him before, that I know of : butI found 
afterwards it was a true fenfe, and I told Friends in his hearing 
how things appeared to me in that meeting, which feemed to 
ftrike him, and he ftrugeled a little. But I left it upon him.’ 
Could an Apoftle have fpoken with greater authority ? Could 
an infpired difcerner of the fpirits have penetrated deeper into the 
hidden clofet of the heart? So much then for Mr. Griffith’s fe- 
cond fight. So much for that moft fenfible of all poffible fenfes 
that is * tremblingly alive’ all o’er, and received impreffions from 
the moft diftant and minute of all poffible impulfes, and affimi- 
lated his fpirit to the fpider, which, though lurking in its hole, 
perceives if a breath difturbs the utmoft extremity of its web, 
and (as Pope fays) ‘* lives along the line.” 

We fhall be much wronged and mifunderftood if, by the 
preceding remarks, any of our Readers fhould imagine that we 
mean to throw any ridicule on the general body of the Quakers, 
Nothing is more foreign from our wifhes or intentions. Asa 
religious and civil fociety, we hold them in particular refpec : 
and numbers of its members would be an ornament to any 
church or any profeffion. Religious fects generally owe their 
origin to fome fpecies of enthufiafm. The earlier votaries of a 
new mode of worfhip, or a new fyftem of faith, are, for the 
moft part, perfons of warm imaginations, and determined refo- 
lution ; but tea feldom of correct judgment, or confiftent prac- 
tice. Their hopes of reformation are fanguine; but their 
method of conducting it generally precipitate, and frequently 
abfurd. This was the cafe with Quakerifm in the days of 
George Fox. But in procefs of time its harfhnefs was foftened : 
its irregularities were corrected: and the good that had been 
fcattered amidft a heap of abfurdity and fanaticifm, was at 
length collected into a confiftent mafs, and, by degrees, mo- 
delled into fome decency of form and order. Some of its ori- 
ginal peculiarities indeed were retained by its moft fenfible and’ 
Jearned advocates. But we are convinced that they are held in 
little account by the more judicious part of its prefent profef- 


fors, Prudence may adhere to the form, but good fenfe will 
difpute 
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difpute the power: and it is more than probable, that if the 
more enlightened and rational profeflors of Quakerifm were 
gueftioned about the doctrine of the Spirit, they would confefs, 
that, divefted of its myftical drefs, it in reality means nothing 
more than a virtuous and Chriftian principle, which determines 
the mind to fubdue all grofs and irregular affections, and to 
produce * the peaceable fruits of righteoufnefs,’—humility to- 
wards God, and juftice and charity to man. B. k 
Bde 











Art. XIII. Experiments and Obfervations on Animal Heat, and the In- 
flammation of Combufible Bodies. Being an Attempt to refolve thefe 
L henomena into a general Law of Nature. By Adair Crawford, A. M. 

Svo. 2s. 6d. Murray. 1779*. | 


O one, who confiders the great variety of talents, which 

are neceflary for the fuccefsful profecution of natural 
knowledge, it will not appear furprifing, that among the crowds 
who are daily occupied in philofophical purfuits, we fhould fo 
feldom meet with a, perfon, whofe labours tend in any confider- 
able degree to the improvement of fcience. In fome branches 
of literature, the cultivation of one particular endowment of 
the mind is fufficient to confer diftinétion. Butin phyfical and | 
chymical enguiries, a combination of various and rare qualifica- 
tions is requifite ;:and the philofopher who afpires to eminence, 
muft ftudy to unite with an uncommon degree of fagacity and 
ingenuity, a talent for obfervation, a fcrupulous attention to 
minute and apparently trifling circumftances, and a dexterity in 
performing manual operations ; accomplifhments which are not 
always connected with the higher gifts of the mind. 

The philofophers who lave applied themfelves to the ftudy of 
nature, have in general been apt to run into extremes. Before 
the time of Lord Bacon, facts were almoft entirely overlooked, 
and the advancement of fcience was attempted by the force of 
genius alone. It may be queftioned, whether fome of the pre- 
fent race of enquirers are not in danger of falling into the op- 
pofite error of accumulating at random, experiments and ob- 
fervations, which add to the Jumber of fcience, without afiilt- 
ing us in inveftigating the laws of nature. 

We make thefe remarks, not to introduce a cenfure of the 
performance before us, but te place its merit in a more advanta- 

: geous light, by contrafting it with the common productions of 
chymical writers. “The Author of it has evidently had in view 











* Certain circumitances having prevented us from giving fo early 

7 an account of this publication as we could have withed, we have 

: willingly adopted the following contribution from an unknown cor- | 

refpondent ; at the end of which, we have thought fit to fubjoin only 
a few obfervations that occurred to us on the perufal of it; marking 

by capital letters, the paflages to which our ob/ervations refer. 
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that perfect model of philofophical enquiry, which Newton 
has exhibited in his optics.—The experiments which he de- 
{cribes, are numerous, and feem to have been made with un- 
common induftry, and with a proper attention to every circum- 
ftance that could be fuppofed to affe&t their refults. At the 
fame time, the plan on which he has proceeded, and the infer- 
ences which he has deduced trom his facts, bear marks of that 
fagacity and ingenuity, which diftinguifh the enlightened and 
philofophical enquirer from the empirical experimenter. How 
far his theory is juft, it is impoffible to determine, without a 
careful repetition of his experiments. In juftice, however, to 
the Author, we muft acknowledge, that he relates them with 
the appearance of accuracy and candour, and that the reafon- 
ing which he founds upon them, feems to be ingenious and con- 
fequential, : 

The firft te&tion of this Treatife contains fome faéts and ob- 
fervations on heat in general.—For the greater part of theie, 
Mr. Crawford acknowledges himfelf indebted to the lectures read 
in the Univerfities of Edinburgh and Glafgow, by Dr. Black 
and Dr. Irvinee—The following abttract will give an idea of 
their refult. 

If equal quantities of the fame fluid, at different tempera. 
tures, be mixed intimately together, the temperature of the 
mixture will be half the excefs of the hotter above the colder. 
—If, for example, a pint of boiling water, at 212, be mixed 
with a pint of the fame fluid at 32, the temperature of the 
mixture will be 122, the warm water will be cooled go degrees, 
and the cold water heated go [4]. 

But if this experiment be made with water and mercury in 
the fame circumftances, the refult will be different. Thus, if 
you take equal bulks of mercury and water, and give the water 
a greater degree of heat than the mercury; the heat of the mix- 
ture will always be greater, than half the excefs of the heat of 
the water above that of the mercury. If, on the other hand, 
the mercury be hotter than the water, the temperature of the 
mixture will always be lefs than half the excefs of the heat of 
the mercury above that of the water. in general, if equal 
bulks of water and mercury, at different temperatures, be 
mixed together, the change produced on the temperature of the 
mercury, will be to that produced on the temperature of the 
water, in the proportion of 3 to 2. 

In thefe experiments with water and mercury, a quantity of 
hear is communicated from one fluid to the other: the one 
gains whatever the other lofes. But the changes produced on 
their temperatures are different. The fame quantity of heat, 
which, when communicated to water, produces a change as 
two, when communicated to mercury produces a change as 


three, 
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three. It appears therefore, that in the cafe of hetcrogencous 
bodies, we can draw no conclufion concerning the comparative 
quantities of heat taken from them, or added to them, from the 
changes which take place in their temperatures, as indicated by 
the thermometer. 

This reafoning may be pufhed farther. Since the fame quan- 
tity of heat produces unequal changes on the temperatures of 
different bodies, it follows, that two bodies which are at the 
fame temperature, may Contain unequal quantities of ab/olute 
heat. Thus, when water and mercury are at the fame tempera- 
ture, the water contains a greater degree of heat than the mer- 
cury. For, fuppofe a pint of mercury and a pint of water to 
be both deprived wholly of their heat: fince the fame quanti- 
ty of heat, which, when communicated to water, produces a 
change in its temperature as two, when communicated to mer- 
cury, produces a change in its temperature as three; it follows, 
that in order to produce equal changes on the temperature of 
mercury and water, we muft communicate to them quantities 
of heat in the proportion of two to three; and therefore, if they 
are wholly deprived of heat, we muft, in order to bring them 
to the fame temperature, Communicate to them quantities of 
heat in the proportion of thefe numbers. Hence it follows, 
that when a pint of mercury and an equal bulk of water are at 
the fame temperature, we may conclude, that the quantity of 
heat in the water is to that in the mercury, ih the proportion of 
three to two. It is proper to obferve, that in the foregoing 
reafoning, the water and mercury are {uppofed to continue in 
their fluid form, when deprived of their whole heat, 

In order to prevent ambiguity, Mr. Crawford makes a dif- 
tinction between the ab/olute and fenfible heat of a body [B]. 
By abfelute heat, he means the whole quantity of heat (or of the 


‘element of fire, as fome philofophers have exprefled themfelves) 


which is contained in a body. By fenfible heat, that part of the 
abfolute heat, which produces the expanfion of the mercury in 
the thermometer; and which is found partly to depend on 
the quantity of the abfolute heat, and partly on the nature of 
the body, in which this heat is contained. 

The conclufions deduced from the reafonings contained in 
this part of the work concerning heat in general, may be come 
prehended in the following propolitions. 

1. Equal weights of heterogeneous fubftances, having the 
fame temperature, may contain unequal quantities of abfolute 
heat. 

2. There are, therefore, certain differences in the nature of 
bodies, in confequence of which, fome have a greater capacity 
for collecting and containing heat than others. 


3. The 
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3. The comparative quantities of abfolute heat in bodies, are 
reciprocally proportional to the changes which are produced on 
their fenfible heats, when they are mixed together at different 
temperatures. It muft, however, be obferved, that this rule 
does not apply to thofe fubftances, which, in mixture, produce 
fenfible heat or cold by chymical action. 

We thought it neceflary, before giving any account of Mr: 
Crawford’s doétrines concerning animal heat, and the inflam- 
mation of combuftible bodies, to take notice of the doctrines 
contained in his introduétory fection, as it is from thefe that he 
deduces his method of eftimating the abfolute heat of the dif- 
ferent bodies, which are the fubjects of his experiments. 

It has been already obferved, that bodies differ from each 
other, in their capacities for abforbing and retaining heat. 
From a great varicty of experiments, related by Mr. Crawford, 
it appears, that the capacities of bodies for containing heat are 
diminifhed by the addition of phlogifton, and increafed by the 
feparation of this principle. “Thus metals contain lefs abfolute 
heat than their calces, and fulphur lefs than the vitriolic acid. 
The calx of antimony, for example, contains nearly three times 
as much abfolute heat as the regulus. Hence it follows, that 
if phlogifton be added to a body, a quantity of the abfolute 
heat of that body will be extricated ; and if the phlogifton be 
feparated again, an equal quantity of heat will be abforbed. 

It is a confequence of thefe experiments, that heat and phlo- 
gifton, fo far from being intimately connected, as mott philofo- 
phers have imagined, act in fome meafure in oppofition to each 
other. By the action of heat on bodies, the force of their at- 
traction to phlogifton is diminifhed, and by the action of phlo- 
gifton a part of their abfolute heat is expelled. 

It has been demonftrated by Dr. Prieftley, that in refpiration, 
phlogifton is feparated from the blood, and combined with the 
air. If therefore it be a general fact, that the feparation of 
the phlogifton from bodies increafes their capacity for containing 
heat, and that the addition of it has the contrary effe@; it will 
follow, that in refpiration, a quantity of heat muft be difengaged 
from the air by the union of the air with phlogifton; while, at 
the fame time, the feparation of the phlogifton from the blood 
increafes its capacity for containing heat, and difpofes it to 
abforb that portion of it which the air has depofited. 

This conclufion is perfe&ly agreeable to Mr. Crawford’s 
experiments, from which it appears, that atmofpherical air con- 
tains a greater quantity of abfolute heat, than the air which is 
expired from the lungs of animals; in particular, that the fixed 
air which is exhaled by expiration, contains oaly the fixty- 
feventh part of the heat which was contained in the atmofphcri- 
Cal air, previous to infpiration [C]. 

From 
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From Dr. Prieftley’s experiments, it alfo appears, that ar 
terial blood has a ftrong attraction to phlogifton. During the 
circulation, therefore, the blood which had been dephlogifticated 
by the procefs of refpiration, will imbibe the phlogifton from 
thofe parts which retain it with the leaft force, that is, from 
the putrefcent parts of the fyftem. Accordingly, the venous 
blood, when it returns to the lungs, is found to be highly im- 
pregnated with phlogifton. In proportion as the blood becomes 
again combined with phlogifton in the courfe of the circulation, 
it will gradually give out that heat which it had received in the 
lungs, and diffule it over the whole fyftem. 

Mr. Crawford endeavours to confirm this theory, by experi- 
ments made in order to determine the abfolute heat of the blood 
which pafles from the lungs tothe heart, by the pulmonary vein, 
and of that which pafles from the heart to the lungs, by the 
pulmonary artery. In the fourth fection, a very ingenious ap- 
plication is made of thefe principles, to explain the moft re- 
markable facts relating to animal heat [D). 

Before we leave this part of our Author’s fubject, it may not be 
improper to remark the difference between his theory, and that 
which has been lately publifhed by Dr. Leflie *, According to Dr. 
Leflie, animal heat is produced by the evolution of the phlogifton 
of the blood in the courfe of the circulation ; according to Mr. 
Crawford,,. it is produced by the heat which the blood depofits 
in confequence of its being gradually impregnated with phlo- 
gifton. The former feems to conceive heat and phlogifton as 
connected together ; the latter confiders them as acting in fome 
meafure in oppofition to each other. With refpeét to Dr. 
Leflie’s hypothefis, it may be obferved, that it is altogether in- 
confiftent with thofe experiments of Dr. Prieftley’s, from which 
it appears, that arterial blood has fo ftrong an attraction to 
phlogifton, that it is capable of feparating it from fixed and 
phlogifticated air. If this be the fact, how fhall we account 
for the evolution of the phlogifton of the blood, during the time 
of circulation ? 

Our Author’s theory with refpect to the inflammation of 
combuftible bodies, is founded on the fame principles as his 
doétrine concerning the heat of animals. According to him, 
the heat which is produced by combuttion is derived from the 
air, and not from the inflammable body. In fupport of this 
doctrine, he reafons thus: ¢ Inflammable bodies abound with 
phlogifton, and contain little abfolute heat ; atmofpherical air, 
on the contrary, abounds with abfolute heat, and contains little 
phlogifton. In the procefs of inflammation, the phlogifton is 
feparated from the inflammable body, and combined with the 





* See Review for May laft, p. 335. 
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air; the air is converted into fixed and phlogifticated air, and at 
the fame time gives off a very great proportion of its abfolute 
heat, which, when extricated fuddenly, burfts forth into flame, 
and produces an intenfe degree of fenfible heat. We have found 
by calculation, that the heat which is produced by the conver- 
fion of atmofpherical into fixed air is fuch, if it were not dif- 
fipated, as would be fufficient to raife the air fo changed to 
more than twelve times the heat of red hot iron. Jt appears, 
therefore, that in the procefs of inflammation, a very great 
quantity of heat is derived from the air. 

‘ It is manifeft, on the contrary, that no part of the heat 
can be derived from the combuftible body; for the combuftible 
body, during the inflammation, being deprived of its phlogifton, 
undergoes a change fimilar to that which is produced in the blood 
by the procefs of refpiration; in confequence of which, its 
capacity for containing heat is increafed. It therefore will not 
give off any part of its abfolute heat, but, like the blood in its 
paflage through the lungs, it will abforb heat. The calx of 
iron, for example, is found to contain more than twice as much 
abfolute heat as the iron in its metallic form; from which it 
follows, that in the procefs of inflammation, the former muft 
neceflarily abforb a quantity of heat, equal to the excefs of its 
heat above that of the latter. Now, from whence does it receive 
this heat? It cannot receive it from the iron. For the quan- 
tity of heat in the calx is more than double of that which was 
contained in the iron, previous to the calcination, But in the 
burning of iron, the phlogifton is feparated from the metal, 
and combined with the air; and it has been proved, that by 
the combination of phlogifton with air, a very intenfe heat is 
produced. From hence it is manifeft, that in the inflammation 
of iron the atmofpherical air is decompofed, a very great pro- 
portion of its abfolute heat is feparated, part of which is ab- 
forbed by the calx, and the reft appears in the form of flame, or 
becomes moving and fenfible heat. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that the fenfible heat, which is excited in combuttion, 
depends upon the feparation of abfolute heat from the air, by 
the action of phlogifton.’ 

In this manner, our Author attempts to explain the principal 
phenomena of animal heat, and of the inflammation of com- 
buftible bodies, from the general fact, that the capacities of 
bodies for containing heat are diminifhed by the addition of 
phlogifton, and encreafed by its feparation. ‘Towards the con- 
clufion of the Treatife, he applies the fame principle to account 
for a variety of natural phenomena. From the obfervations 
made in this part of his work, it appears, that many important 
effets are produced in the univerfe, in confequence of the 


mutual oppofition of phlogifton and fire. 
After 
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After giving fo full an account of the principal doétrines 
contained in this performance, it is unneceflary for us to recom- 
mend it to the attention of our readers. ‘The Author, what- 
ever may be the fate of his theory, is evidently poflefled of uncom- 
mon ingenuity; and if he be, as we are aflured he is, a very 
young man, the public may form high expectations from his 


future labours. 





[.4] How right foever the re/u/t of the example, here given by the 
Author, may be, in making 122 the temperature of the two equal 
portions of water m:xed together, at the refpective temperatures of 
32 and 212; it does not appear to us to agree with the rule which 
immediately precedes it, and which the Author quotes from Boer- 


‘haave; nor with the refult of the fame example given likewife by 


Boerhaave. The number 122 does not exprefs (as the rule requires) 
“© half the exce/s of the hotter above the colder fuid,”’ which is only 
go degrees, and is the number afligned by Boerhaave *: but it is 
half the excefs, or 90, added to the number exprefling the tempera- 
ture of the colder liquor, (32) or /ub/fraded from the number expref- 
fing that of the Jotter (212) = 122: or, in other words, it is the 
arithmetical mean, or half the fum, of the two numbers,—It appears 
remarkable to us, that the very fame example 1s repeated at the end 
of thiseflay, from M. De Luc; but there the temperature of the 


fame mixture is made to be 180, which zs /aid to be the arithmeti- 


cal mean between 32 and 212. 
([B] It is not merely ‘* to prevent ambiguity,” that Mr. Craw- 


ford makes a diftinflion between the ad/o/ute and fenfible heat of a 
body: for that dittinction forms the very bafis of his whole theory. 


In order to underftand his experiments, and his deduétions from 


them, it is abfolutely neceflary to attend to the effential diftinction, 
which the experiments, already recited by our Correfpondent, prove 
to exiit between the /en/ible and the ab/olute heat of bodies. The 
firft of thefe is direély indicated by the thermometer: whereas the 
abfolute heat of a body becomes known to us only by inference and 
calculation; or by mixing together heterogeneous bodies, which 
have no known chemical action on each other, and obferving the 
changes produced in the fenfible heat of the different mixtures, as 
fhewn by the thermometer. By obferving the difference between 
thefe refults, and thofe that occur when portions of the fame fluid, 
of different temperatures, are mixed together, it is propofed to de-~ 


. teét the abfolute heat of bodies, or their different capacities for con- 


taining heat. 
(C] Ic is rather fingular that our ingenious Author; as well as 


fome foreign philofophers, fhould have concurred in the opinion, 
which feveral of the latter, in particular, afcribe to Dr. Prieftley ; 
that atmofpherical air is changed, in ref{piration and other proceffes, 
into fixed air: efpecially as Dr. Prieftley has more than once, we 
believe taken notice of this mifapprehenfion of his meaning. This 
miflake, in a certain degree, affects fome of the Author’s conclufions 
drawn from his experiments made on fixed air; on a fuppofition 


a, 





* Boerhaave’s Chemiftry, tranflated by Shaw, vol. is pag. 290. , 
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that the armofpherical air expired from the lungs had been converted 
into fixed air. Air injured by refpiration is principally phlogificated 
air, and not fixed air; though it certainly exhibits figns of its 
containing a portion of the latter principle. ‘The Author therefore 
fhould have made his experiments with phlogifticated air ; and parti- 
cularly with the air that is phlogifticated by animal refpiration. 

[D] The Author’s theory relating to animal heat-may perhaps be 
moft compendioufly and beft explained as follows, in addition to the 
extracts given by our Correfpondent. From the experiments made 
to afcertain the ad/olute heat refiding in bodies, Mr. Crawford in- 
fers that a large quantity of fire is contained in atmofpherical air, as 
a conftituent principle ; that living animals acquire their heat from 
this ftock contained in the air, by means of the phlogilton contained 
in the blood ; which combining with the air, caufes the Jatter to 
part with a portion of its abfolute heat, or latent fire. In fhort, a 
procefs is fuppofed to go on, fimilar to a chemical elective attraction. 
The air, in refpiration, is received into the lungs, containing a 
great quantity of abfolute heat. The blood is returned from the ex- 
tremities, highly impregnated with phlogifton ; and by this impreg- 
nation its capacity for containing heat is diminifhed. The phlogifton 
will leave the blood to combine with the air; becaufe the attraction 
of the air to the phlogifton is greater than the attraction of the blood 
to that principle. On the combination of the phlogifton with the 
air, the latter is obliged to depofit a part of its abfolute heat ; which 
immediately unites with the blood ; the capacity of which to receive 
it is at the fame time increafed by the feparation of its phlogifton. 

The blood thus dephlogifiicated, or deprived of a part of its phlo- 
gifton, by the procefs of refpiration, afterwards acquires frefh phlo- 
gifton in the courfe of the circulation; and as its capacity for con- 
taining heat is diminifhed by this combination, it will gradually 
part with the heat which it had received in the lungs, and diffufe ic 
over thegmhole fyftem.—Thus, in the lungs, the blood is continually 
‘gual phlogifton into the ar, and abforbing heat from it in 
retuYn : and in the courfe of its circulation through the body, it is 
continually imbibing phlogifton from the fyftem, and emitting heat 
into it. This heat being more than can be abforbed by thofe parts 
of the fyftem which communicate the phlogifton to the blood; the 
remainder becomes redundant, or is converted into moving and /én- 


fible heat, or that heat which is the object of our fenfes. 


With refpeé& to fome of the Author’s experiments, we think it ex- 
pedient to offer an obfervation which has not been made by our Cor- 
refpondent, We allude to thofe, particularly, from which the Au- 
thor infers that the quantity of ab/olute heat contained in air is very 
nearly in proportion to its purity, or to its power in fupporting ani- 
mal life. 

Though the Author fhews a minute attention to every circum- 
fiance that can be fuppofed to influence the refults in his experi- 
ments ;—particularly to the temperature of the veffel in which the 
mixtures are made ; the time {pent in mixing the fubftances together 5 
the degree of agitation; the temperature of the atmofphere at the 
time, &c.—yet, in fome of them, it muft be confeffed, the /cale is 
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fo very fmall, that doubts will probably be entertained whether the? 
will juftify his deductions from them. 

It will be doubted, for inftance, whether any decifive conclufion 
may be drawn from obferving the temperatures of a mixture of two 
fluids, differing in fpecific gravity fo very confiderably as water, and 
common, or dephloyifticated, air; though he gives to the latter 
100 degrees of heat more than to the former. Thus a pint of at- 
mofpherical air, contained in a bladder, and raifed to the tempera- 
ture of 163 degrees, is immeried in a pint of water at 63 degrees ; 
that is, in a quantity of fluid containing above 800 times more mat- 
ter than itfelf. Had the atmofpherical air contained the fame ad- 
Solute heat with water, the Author calculates that it would have com- 
municated to the water nearly the oxe-/ixteenth part of a degree of 
heat: * but it communicated to it ome intire degree of heat,’—He 
concludes therefore, that afmofpherical air muft contain at leaft 16 
times as much abfolute heat as water. From fimilar experiments 
made with dephlogifticated air, he calculates that it communicated 
three degrees of heat, &c. 

Even the greateft of thefe differences is fo fmall, that there is rea- 
fon to fufpeét, notwithftanding all the Author’s accuracy and care, 
that they may poflibly have proceeded from caufes different from 
thofe here afligned. With refpect to fuch differences, there is fome 
reafon to apprehend that they may proceed either from caufes wholly 


‘ unknown and unfufpected ; or fiom others, the effetts of which are 


toc difficult, or minute, to be accurately afcertained. | 
Notwithftanding this remark, which cannot well have efcaped the 
fasacity of the Author himfelf; we hope he will profecute his in- 
genious inquiries, for which he appears to be fo well qualified. 
There are undoubtedly many phenomena in nature, well explained 
by this hypothefis; which, as well as the Author’s various and 
well imagined experiments, deferve the attentive confideration of 


philofophers, BR. - 


Art. XIV. 4 Olan of the navigable Canals made, and now making, in 
England. Lowndes. 


HIS Plan (as we learn, by a new edition of The Hiffory 

of Inland Navigations, publifhed with it) is done from 
actual furveys, mace and drawn by Mr. Hugh Henjhall, en» 
gineer, and fucceflor to Mr. Brindley; it cannot, therefore, fail 
of proving very acceptable to the public. Is: gives a clear and 
diftinét view of one of the moft extenfive and important general 
improvements that this nation ever experienced; the confe- 
quences of which mutft be as durable as the exiftence of thefe 
valuable works, When a manufacturing and commercial .na- 
tion, through excefs of riches, luxury, and taxation, can no 
longer bring its productions to market at a moderate price} 
and when other countries, by reafon of cheapnefs, begin to 
underfell it, the decay of fuch rich nation would then be in- 
fallible, and extremely rapid, if this natural caufe of detlen- 
fion were not retarded by the exertions of genius, in the ap- 
plication 
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plication of mechanical powers to the bufinefs of manufactures ; 
—by which means alone the deftructive effects of abundant 
riches, and ‘high taxes, can be fufpended, and an induftrious 
nation, in fuch circumftances, be preferved from ruin. The 
manufactures of Birmingham, Manchefter, Sheffield, &c. have 
long exifted upon thefe principles; and the manufacturers have 
been enabled, by the ingenuity and variety of their mechani- 
cal inventions, to fupport a rival trade againft all Europe, and 
fupply countries (where human labour is much cheaper than 
in this) with their commodities. 

But among all thefe improvements, there are none fo funda- 
mental, fo extenfive, and fo powerful, as that amazing fyftem 
of water roads, exhibited in the plan now before us; and 
which realife all the advantages to this nation, long fince fore- 
told in various publications on this fubjeét. All the central 
parts of the kingdom, and almoft all the manufactures, now 
enjoy, or foon will enjoy, the unfpeakable advantage of a re- 
duction of more than two-thirds of the price of carrying all 
heavy articles; many thoufands of devouring horfes will be 
rendered unneceffary ;—and if our public meafures were con- 
ducted with as much wifdom and fpirit as the affairs of indi- 
viduals, and thofe who take upon them to protect and lead us, 
would pleafe either to act their part well, or do nothing, there 
is no doubt but this nation might ftill go on improving ; and 
that its natural and artificial advantages might fupport it in 
wealth, honour, and power, for many ages. 

But before we take leave of the Plan under confideration, 
we cannot help obferving one capital defect in the execution of 
this great fyftem of canals, which, we are well informed, 
might eafily have been prevented when the act for the Stafford- 
fhire navigation, or the Great Trunk, as Mr. Brindley called it, 
was obtained. The Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, the Stafford- 
fhire canal, and confequently, all thofe that now do, or ever 
may fall into them, by a narrow and felfifh policy, are made to 
terminate in the Tide-way of the river Merfey; when they 
ought to have been carried over that river by a grand aqueduét 
into Lancafhire, and to the port of Liverpool; where they 
might have been joined by other canals and branches from dif- 
ferent parts of Lancafhire and Yorkfhire; and the whole 
fyftem of canals might reciprocally have communicated with 
each other, without going into a tide’s way, or making it ne- 
ceffary to trans-fhip the goods-—This noble plan was propofed 
at the time, by a zealous and active friend to thefe undertak- 
ings; a meeting was had upon it at Runcorn, the place where 
the navigation fhould have crofled the river ; all the parties de- 
clared, it would be the beft plan for the public intereft; Mr. 
Brindley approved of it, “ro it to be practicable, both 
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at this meeting and before the Houfe of Commons ;—where he 


was very partieularly examined upon this point ;—and yet other 
views and interefts prevailed, and this great work was left to be 
completed by pofterity, for whofe fake we leave this memo- 
randum of a tranfaction in which they may be interefted ; at 
the fame time, referring them for farther particulars to the 
Journals of the Houfe of Commons. 

There is another obvious defeét in this fyftem of canals, for 


‘ want of an extenfion of the Staffordfhire canal from fome part 


near Derby to Chefterfield, which certainly will be removed 
when the proprietors of the Staffordfhire and Chefterfield 
canals, and the land-owners between Derby and Chefterfield come 
to underftand their true interefts; and to confider the benefit 
that muft arife to them and the public from the propofed com- 
munication; by which means, the goods from Staffordfhire and 
the neighbouring counties, would be delivered above fifty miles 
Jower upon the Trent than at prefent, and the county of Derby 
receive great advantages in the conveyance of its natural pro- 
ductions, and in many new manufactures and eftablifhments, 
which thefe improvements never fail to produce. 

This new edition of the Aifory of Inland Navigations con- 
tains feveral ufeful tables of diftances, rates of freight, &c.— 
and is, on the whole, a valuable collection of papers relative to 
the canals that have been projected, and executed, in this 
country. The laft letter in this compilation takes notice of 
another great mechanical improvement, for which this nation 
is indebted to the philofophic fpirit of the age, and to the abi- 
lities of thofe ingenious philofophers and artifts Mefirs. Watt 
and Beuliox, whofe {kill and activity we hope will be amply re- 
warded by their country *, “Fhe writer, after fpeaking of the 
lime-kilns, near the Bridgewater Navigation, adds—* Nor can I 
pals filently over the capital and new ereéted Salt-works, built 
upon the banks of the navigable canal at Thurlwood, in Che- 
fhire, the property of Mefiss. Salmon and Purlington. In an 
adjoining valley, they have fixed a fire-engine, conftru&ted by 
Meff. Watt and Boulton, which in the wafte of three hundred 
weight of coals (value nine-pence) does in twelve hours throw 
up, to the height of a hundred yards, not lefs than twenty-four 
thoufand gallons of brine; which is received in a very large re- 
fervor, and from thence conveyed to the falt-pans, where the 
falt is extracted and loaded into barges, in which it is carried 
into Staftordfhire, Derbyfhire, and the neighbouring counties.’ 

We have caft up the lengths of the feveral canals included 
in the plan, and we find, that they amount to 556 miles, and 





* See an account of ‘vir. Watt’s great improvements on the in- 
vention of the Steam Engine, Rev. vol. lvi. p. 40. 
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a few chains; and we apprehend, that they cannot have coft lefs 
than one million fterling: perhaps confiderably more. 

We have obferved a miftake or two in this plan; one of 
which ought, particularly, to be correéted, wiz. Burflem, in 
Staffordfhire, famous for its Earthenware Manufacture, is placed 
on the wrong fide of the canal. D ont. Ye 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1779. 


PoLITICAL. 

Art. 15. 4 Letter from Lieutenant General Burgoyne to his Confli- 
tuents, on his late Refignation; with the Correfpondences between 
the Secretaries of War and him, relative to his Return to America. 
Svo. 1s. Almon. 1779. 

Pye AL Burgoyne here (to ufe the words of one of his 

ANSWERERS) recapitulates his ferwices, his endeavours, his ex- 
pectations, and his di/appointments; and he addreffes his parsliamen- 
tary conitituents, the freemen of Prefton, in fuch terms, as he may 
apprehend to be belt fuited to conciliate their regards, and fecure 
their interefls, at the next election, His ftyle is fuch as may be ex- 
pected from a man whofe feelings are unufually irritated, and his 
refentment warm. He confiders the miniftry as the plozters of his 
deftruction ; and he even goes fo far as to declare, that ‘ the ruin of 
officers forms almoft the whole of their military fyRem’—But, 

{urely, this is rather the language of de/pair and faétion, than of a 

fober and TRULY PATRIO':C oppofition to the meafures of an in- 

comperent or wicked adminiftration ! 

Art. 16. 4 Letter to General Burgoyne, on his Letter to his Con- 

ftituents. 8vo, 1s. Becket. 

Contains many juft ftrictures on the General s letter, but is written 
with too much acrimony. Initead of the liberal manner of a gentle- 
man, the Writer attacks Mr. Burgoyne with the ferocity of one of 
his own favages, reeking and hot from the murder of poor Mifs 
Macray. 

Art. 17. 4 Reply to Lieutenant General Burgoyne’s Letter to bis 

Conflituents. 8vo. 18. Wilkie. 

This anfwerer merits commendation for the decent and candid 
{train in which he writes. He does not, like the General’s antagonift 
above mentioned, affail with a blunted tomahawk. His weapons 
are of a finer polifh, and keener edge. He does not hew and chop 
like a butcher. He cuts up like a tkilful furgeon ; and diffects his 
fubjec&t with the dexterity of an able anatomift.—The following half 
of a parallel between the cafe of Regulus, the celebrated Roman 
General and captive, and that of General Burgoyne, may be ex: 
tracted for the farther fatisfaflion of our readers : ' 

‘ Ligurenant Generat Burcoyne was entrufted with the 
command of an army deftined to perform a material fervice to the 
ftate. His conduct was marked by zeal for the expedition upon 
which he was employed; and wherever he met the enemy he com- 


bated with valour. Victory for a time feemed to contend under his 
Cc 3 ftandard ; 
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ftandard; but at length fhe deferted him, and he was expofed to the 

malice of Fortune. The enemy collected a force greatly exceeding 

his in numbers; and he was compelled to yield to their fuperiority. 

While a prifoner ia the poffeffion of the enemy, he obtained permif- 

fion to return to his own country; but he continued engaged to ree 

dcliver himfelf up to the enemy upon due notice being given to him. 
oh nog ,bis, @fival, he found himfelf precluded from the prefence of 
is Sovereign, upon pretence that an Inquiry was to take place into 
his conduét, and that it was unfit he fhould appear at Court till the 
event of that Inquiry was known. He demanded a Court Martial ; 
but this was denied him, upon a reprefentation from the heads of 
his profeffion, that it could not be held upon him while he continued 

z prifoner. He complained loudly of both thefe meafures, and join- 

ed himfe!f to a par'y which acted upon a plan of general oppoiition 

to the Minilters of their Sovercign. Lieutenant General Burgoyne 
was a member of the Senate. ‘There he attempted to take the lead 
upon many important occafions. It was obfervab!e, that his chief 
complaints were of the perfonal ill-treatment which he had received ; 
and that he feemed to fee! his own wrong more fentibly than the lofs 
of his country. He received an official order fionifying to him, that 
it was the pleafure of his Sovereign that he fhould return to America 
and join his captive army, who were fuffering under cruel:y and 
difgrace. He thought fit to reprefent what he fuppofed the feverity 
of this order. Again he was commanded; again he remonftrated ; 
and at length finding the matter firmly infifted upon, he refigned all 
his civil and military employments, referving only his rank in the 
fervice. He gave an account of his conduct to the Public in a letter 
which he addrefled to his Conftituents, and inveighed with bitter acri- 
mony againft the Miniilers of his royal mater. ‘This letter was re- 
ceived with a difference of cpinion. Some thought it a pathetic re- 
prefentation of unneceflary feverity; fome confidered it as a juiti- 
fication of his condu&t; and there were not wanting fom¢ who pro- 
nounced it A LipeL upon THE Kina’s GovexNMENT,’ 

MEDICAL, 

Art. 18. Cafes and Remarks in Surgery; to which is fubjoined 
an Appendix, contaiaing the Methed of cu:ing the Bronchocele 
in Coventry. By B, Wiimer, Surgeon. $8vo. 5s. Boards. 
Longman. 1779. ; 
From the mifcelfanecus contents of this volume, we-fhall felc& 

fuch articles for the information of our readers, as appear moit likely 

to be new and important. 

The Author begins with fome obfervations on ftrangulated herniz. 
The chief purpofe of thefe is, to confirm the doétrine maintained by 
fome late writers, of the fuperior eflicacy of cold and afringent ap- 
plications, above warm and relaxing ones, in procuring the reduc- 
tion of the hernial contents. Some cafes are related ftrongly in 
favour of this opinion. The Author met with equal fuccefs in the 
treatment of the hernia humoralis after the fame method. 

In the hiftory of a fractured fkull, the Author takes occafion to 
plead againft the neceflity of removing a circular piece of fcalp in 
all fractures ; a practice cruel in the execution, and which greatly 
retards the fubfequent cure, A fingulat cafe follows, of a large 
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laceration of the right hemifphere of the brain from external injury 

difcovered on diffeétion. 

Scarification of the tunica conjunctiva of the eye, in inflammations 
of that organ and the eye-lids, is warmly recommended, and its 
good effects are proved by a decilive cafe, 

The hiftory of a tumour proceeding from a blow, which thruft 
the globe of the eye entirely out of its focket, deferves notice, 
though it terminated fatally. 

The fuccef:ful treatment of a cancerous difeafe of the mouth, in 
which corrofive fublimate appeared to be the moft efficacious remedy, 
may afford inftruGtion and encouragement in a fimilar cafe. 

The account of a fingular and fatal difeafe of the ofophagus, 
entirely deftroying the power of {wallowing even liquids, will be 
thought curious. On diffecilion, the. whole annular fubftance of 
the upper part of this canal, to the extent of three inches, was found 
converted into a tough vifcid rotten mafs, of a dark brown colour. 

Some cales are given, corroborating Sir John Pringle’s account of 
the good effects of bli'ers applied to the navelin the ileus. This 
remedy proved effeciual, after the other means ufual in fuch cafes 
had been employed without fuccefs, 

A remarkable cafe is related, in which, before delivery, of a dead 
child in a very putrid ftate, an univerfal emphyfema arole, attended 
with great heat and thirft. The patient was recovered by a liberal 
ufe of fruit and other antifeptics, 
oh This cafe is followed by that of a fatal retroverfion of the womb, 
In a woman about four months gone with child. Reduction was 
found impracticable; and the cicareit proof of the nature of the 
difeafe was obtained on diffection. 

An uncommon and very perplexing cafe of lithotomy is given, 
where the ftone, though frequently felt by ithe forceps, could not be 
laid hold of, nor extracted, iil! the fifteenth day from the operation, 
when a large purulent difcharge from the bladder had taken place. 

Some obfervations on compound factures clofe the colleGion, in 
which the author brings feveral arguments againft Mr. Pott’s obferva- 
tions on the neceflity of immediate amputation, in certain cafes of 
compound fraétu’es and diflocations. ‘Thefe arguments are enforced 
by fome hittories from the writer’s own practice, of very dangerous 
and unfavourable accidents of this kind, which, according to Mr. 
Pott’s dogtrine, would have demanded amputation, but which were 
cured without this operation. Mr. W. impates much of his fuccefs 
in thefe inftances, to the ufe of cold and aftringent applications, 
inftead of the greafy cateplaims and relaxing fomentations, fo com- 
monly employed. : . 

‘the Coventry method of cure in the bronchocele, mentioned in 
the Appendix, contains fevera! circumttances of an empirical turn ; 
but, when divefted of thefe, appears to owe its fuccefs principally 
to calcined fpunge, adminiftered in a bolus, to be laid under the 
tongue, and {wallowed flowly. 

Art. 19. Reports of the Humane Society, for the Recovery of Pere 
Sons apparently drowned, For the Year 1778. 8vo, 18. Riving- 
ton, &C. 1779. 

The good effects of this benevolent inftitution evidently appear 
from the fummary of the laf year’s fuccefs,—Out of 159 cafes, 10 

Cc4 proved 
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proved fortunate. Although, out of this number, there are feveral 
which required no medical afliftance, and others in which the 
methods commonly known proved ({peedily efficacious; yet, from the 
relation here given, it cannot be doubted, that the encouragement 
offered by the Society, in the firft inftance, to take the fufferer out 
of the water, and afterwards to perfift in the proper means for re- 
covery, has been the caufe of rettoring to life a number of our fel- 
low-creatures who otherwife muft have perithed. With refpeé& to 
the particular cafes, there are fcarcely any of them which, now we 
are accuftomed to inilances of this fort, are fingular enough to be 
Jaid before our readers. ‘The longeft (even fuppofed) time of con- 
tinuance under water, here mentioned, is a quarter of an hour ; and 
the longeft time of ufing the means for recovery before any figns of 
returning life appeared, half an hour. A pretty remarkable cafe is 
given of the recovery of a perfon apparently killed by lightning; 
but we cannot attribute much to the afliftance of the gentleman who 
relates it, fince, among other means, he thought proper to draw twenty 
ounces of blood fromthe arm, and to pour volatiles into the mouth, 
before there was any power of fwallowing. We lefs wonder, that 
under fuch treatment the patient was an hour before he fhewed figns 
of life, than that he recovered at all. : 

Jt may be worthy the confideration of the Society, how far it may 
be proper to continue the direction of throwing the fumes of tobacco 
into the bowels, againft which praétice fuch apparently reafonable 
objeétions have lately been raifed. A 
Art. 20. A Letter to F. C. Lettfom, M. D. &c. &c. Occafione 


by Baron Dimfdale’s Remarks on Dr. Lettfom’s Letter upon 

General Inoculation, By an uninterefted Spectator of the Con- 

troverfy between Baron Dimfdale and Dr. Watkinfon, on the 

above-mentioned fubject. 8vo. 18. Murray. 1779. 

Among the various writers who have lately appeared on the very 
jnterefling fubjeé&t of general inocujation, we cannot but think, that 
the author of the pamphlet before us has come clofeft to the point, 
and has hit upon the moft folid and conclufive argument in favour of 
the practice. Without following him through his introdu€tory ob- 
fervations and particular criticiims on Baron Dimfdale, we hall 
briefly mention his main argument; which is, that in London, the 
{mall pox already, from natural infection, prevails nearly as general 
ly as it is capable of doing ; and therefore, that any loca! {pread of 
infection from incculation would be of no confequence, as it would 
only anticipate a little the certain progrefs of epidemic contagion. 
Every inoculated individual may therefore be confidered as one 
fnatched from the danger of a very hazardous difeafe; while thofe 
he may poflibly infect, undergo only the common chance they would 
otherwife be expofed to. The proof of this point he deduces from 
the annual deaths from the fmal]-pox ftated in the bills of mortality, 


* compared with the annual births, with proper allowance for annual 


ingreflors from the country, and dedu@tion for children who die of 
other difeafes under two years of age. Though we are fenfible, that 
thefe calculations are fomewhat vague and arbitrary, we are yet in- 
clined to place a good deal of confidence in the argument in general ; 
as we are certainly informed, that from the moft accurate calcula- 
tion, and actual enumeration in a provincial city, it appeared, that 
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the number efcaping the fmall-pox, for want of infeftion, was fo 
extremely inconfiderable, that fuppofing them all infected in confe- 
quence of incculation (a moft improbable fuppofition), all the lofs 
which could poitibly be fuftained, would,be overbalanced by the 
annual inoculation of fewerthan a thoufandth part of the inhabit- 
ants. ‘The fame thing is as likely to happenin every great town; 
and moft of all in London, where fuch a quantity of contagious 
matter is continually exifting. A 
DRAMATIC. e 
Art. 21. Plymouth in an Uproar; a Mufical Farce, as it is per- 
formed at the Theatre-Koyal in Covent Garden. The Mufic 
compofed by Mr. Dibdin. 8vo. 1s. Kearfley. 1779. 


Infipid and ill-timed buffoonery ! ce 


MIscELLANEOUS. 
Art. 22. A plain State of Fats, or the ‘Fuftice and Propriety of a 


Re late Verdi impartially confidered: In a Letter to Sir Alexander 


Leith, Bart. 8vo. 1s. Cooper, in Drury-lane. 1779. | 

The extraordinary perfon to whom this narrative is addreffed, 
feems to have very little reafon to plume himfelf on the mark of 
diftin€tion which the Writer has paid to him. If he 13 not here 
‘‘ damn’d to everlafting fame,” he may, perhaps, be indebted for it 
folely to the perifhable nature of a fugitive pamphlet, 

From this ‘ plain State of Faéts,’ the Public will be greatly affifted 
in determining how far Mr. Pope (who lately profecuted Sir A. L. 
for af y) has been dire&ted by malice, and how juftly the Ba- 
ronet, who brought a crofs-action againft Mr. P. for ufury, was en- 
titled to a verdict for 10 ocol. *—The {tory abounds with moft ex- 
traordinary circumftances ; and it is well told.—It will give the ho- 
neft, inexperienced reader an horrid idea of the arts too frequently 
employed in matters relative to the adminiftration of Law and Juse 
TICE.—Tbere is more rafcality in the world than good men would think. 
Art. 23. Authentic Memoirs of Capt. Paul ‘fones, the American 

Corfair. Containing his numerous Exploits and farprifing Revo- 

Jutions of Fortune in England, Scotland, lreland, France, &c, &c. 

By Mr. Theophilus Smart, who efcaped from Jones’s Veffel a few 

Moments before fhe funk. 8vo. 1s. Hogg. 

Proper exercife for the credulity of failors, porters, hoftlers, poft- 
chaife-drivers, and court-politicians.—A fine print of the Captain is 
prefixed. 

Art. 24. Tranfplantation; or, Poor Crocus pluckt up by the Root. 
8vo. 18s. Evans, Paternofter Row, 

Recites, in a plaintive, feaShandyan kind of drollery, the hard cafe 
of Mr. Rymer, late furfeon of the Conqueltadore guardthip; who 
has been difmiffed the fervice, on account of fome mifunderitanding 
which had unfortunately broken out between our Author and the 
Admiral who was his commanding officer.— As Mr. R, feems to be 
an ingenious man, and poffeffed of a good heart, we hope his peti- 
tion to the King, introduced in the conclufion of this pamphlet, 
will procure him fome redrefs. 








* Sir A. L. obtained, from the Court, a copy of his indiciment 
ELI= 
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RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 25. 4 copious Comment on Pfalm LXVIIL. In which Sal- 


vation by David, the Type of Meffiah, is preached to all Nations, | 

Tongues, and Tribes, and Peoples, With Striftures on Ainf- | 

worth, Calmet, Vitringa, Bythner, Bifhop Lowth, Profefor | 

Michaelis, De Mais, Merrick, and other Writers on this Pialm. 

8vo. 45. 6d. Boards. Wilkie, &c. 

Avery myftical performance, tending, in our opinion, rather to 
oWfciife than explain the pfalm on which it is written, Far be it 
from us to fay, that there is nothing typical of the Chriftian fcheme 
in the ancient Jewifh ceremonial, &c. but this learned writer would 
bewilder usin a perplexing, endilefs labyrinth, where truth may be 
famgnt without attaining any certainty or fatisfation, But we will | 

odMhit the fubject, left we expofe ourfelves farther to the cenfures 
of this Author, who fays concerning Calmet, that he ‘* has Jearn- 

ing enough for‘an hundred fcholars, without one glimpfe of fpiritual 

knowledge.’ 

Art. 26. 4 Calm Reply to the Firft Part of Mr. De Courcy’s Re- , 
joinder, as far as it relates to the Scriptural Mode of Baptijm. By 
Jofeph Jenkins, A. M. 12mo. 1s. Wrexham printed, and fold by 
Keith, &c. in London. 1778. 

A fhort aecount of the Nejoizder is to be found in the fifty-eighth 
volume of our Review, p. 321. The different antagonifts which 
have appeared againit Mr. De Courcy, feem to give fome import- 
ance to his work. Mr. Jerkins, who here enters the lifts, may be 
fometimes a little warm, but he is not chargeable with that fcurrility 
which writers on this fubject have too often difcovered. Mr. De 
Courcy has no doubt been provoked ; yet his own manner of writing 
has fometimes afforded an unhappy advantage to his opponents. 
The author of the Reply is not deftiture of {enfe or learning ; but the 
fame obfervations which are offered on each fide have been /requently 

” repeated. The principal inference from the controverfy, is, that 
each party fhould cultivate moderation and candour, and endeavour 

to regard one another as good chriitians, though they do noi exacily 

agree concerning the mode of bapti/m. H. 

Art. 27. 4 Letter to the Rev. Benjamin Fawectt, M. A. Oc- 
cafioned by his Pamphlet, imtitled, ‘* Candid Reflections on the 
different Manner in which the Learned and Pious have expreffed 
their Conceptions concerning the Doctrine of the Lrinity.” 8vo. 
6d. Buckland. 1770. 
~The intention of Mr. Fawcett’s pamphlet appeared to. have been 

‘, very worthy of achriilian minifler. We fhould have hoped, that all 
confiderate perfons would agree in the neeeiljty of exerciling modera- 
» tion and charity on a fubject, concerning which, the wile aad vir- 
tuous in every age have entertained a variety of opinions. We do 

not recollect that Mr. Fawcett writes with feverity. When, indeed, 

he cenfures a bigotted, uncharitable fpirit, it may excite a degree of 
warmth not wholly improper; or he may poflibly be fometimes off 
bis guard; but we apprehend, he is far from condemuing any for 

the fentiment they embrace on the topic in queftion... Tie pamphlet 
before us, charges him with the want of that candour for which he 

feems to plead, and produces pailages which are fupposed to prove 
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St: but it is to be obferved, that. fentences, or parts of fentences, 
detached from a work, and intermingled with reflections by another 
writer, may affumea very different air, and appear to imply what 
was far from the author’s defign, Jt is not, however, our bufinefs 
to enter into the difpute, Thus much feemed due to juttice; and 
we will add, that perfons engaged in religious controverfy are apt 
to forget that diftinéiion, which ovght to be always kept in view, 
between forms and phrafes of man’s “device, and the declarations of 

Scripture, We have not feen any thing in this performance, that 

{ould induce us to alter our judgment of Mr. Fawcett’s defign and 

prevailing fentiment ; and farely “the confideration of that uncertain. 

ty, perplexity, and variety, in whica the pious and the learned, as 

| well as the bigotted and the weak, have been involved, on the point 
‘+ immediately alluded to, is fuflicient to teach us, that we ought to be 
hemble, diffident, and candid, in this as well as in all other 

initances, H. 
For Mr. Faweett's ** Candid Refiz@ions, &c.”” See Review, vol. lvii. 

a p- 333- Alfo vol. lix. p. 234. 

Art. 28. Three Sermons, entitled, I. Liberty, when ufed asa 
Cioke of Malicioufnefs, the LL | of Evils, II. The Evil of Re- 
bellion, as applicable to American Corduét, confidered. III. 
Great Britain opprefling America, a groundlefs Charge. Preached 
on the Three prece ‘ding Fait Days, appointed to be obferved on 
account of the American Rebellion; in the Parifh Churches of 
Twyford and Ouzlebury, Hampfhire. By Cornelius Murdin, 
M.A. Vicar. 4to. 18. Baker. 1779. 

Mr. Murdin very juftly obferves, that a minifter of the gofpel has 
Hoo better fubjects to employ his time about than thofe above 
mentioned, and acknowledges, it is with fome reluctance that he has 
deviated into the thorny path of politics. Poflibly the time allotted 
to this deviation, might have been more ufefully employed in per- 
fuading his hearers to repentance Of their fins, and the fleady prac- 
tice of piety and virtue. Many objections may be made to his poli- 
tical creed and difcuffions: if he allows himfelf to read and think on 
the other fide, he may perhaps find it ditiicule to defend all his af- 
J. fertions: buc however that is, Mr. Murdin appears to be an honeft, 
| ha meaning writer, who, ‘ if he errs, dées not do it wilfully, or to 
ferve a private purpofe.’? We could heartily join with him in the 
with, * that the crue] meflenger of war fent againft the Americans, 
may be foeedily changed into a meflenger of peace and reconcilia- 
tion,’ and that harmony and concord may be {peedily rettored “1 























thefe divided nations. 

Art. 29. 4 Charge, delivered in the Lodge of True Friend- 
fhip, in Balwark. Street, Dover, on the Feiiival of St. John the 
Evangeiilt, December 27, 1778, and publifhed at the Defire of the 
faid Lodge. By the Reverend Brother James Smith, Vicar of 
Alkham, in Keat, and Author of ** The Errors of the Church of 
Rome detected.”” gto. 1s. Canterbury, printed; London, fold 
by G. Robinfon, 177 
As we have not the honogr to belong to the fraternity of Free- 

> s.Mafons, we can fay little or nothing concerning the royal craft. A 
-2 brother, a reverend brother, here appears to extol the ino tene 
whic 
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1 for fpreading the Gofpel among the Indians in America. By 
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which he does with great zeal, and, for aught we know, with truth 
and jattice. But we, who are uninitiated, can fay nothing eoncern- 
ing * thofe folemn, awful, and inftructive fcenes, where * * * * * 
at which only the faithful brother can be prefent,’ and which, it is 
added, ‘ raife in our minds the moft ufeful and fublime ideas, mixed 
with the pureft delight.’ 

* While this reverend brother fpeaks moft highly of the dignity and 
utility of the order into which he has been admitted, he at the fame 
time, delivers much good advice concerning the fpirit and behaviour 
which every member of this body fhould endeavour to preferve and 
cherith. 

For our account of Mr. Smith’s book, entitled, Tbe Errors of the 
Churchof Rame dete&ed, {ee Review for December 1777, p. 472. H. 








I, Preached in the Church of St, Michael, Cornhill, Feb. 10, 1779. 
_ Being the Day appointed for a General Faft. By Robert Pool 
Finch, D. D. Reétor of that Parifh. gto. 1s. Rivington, 
~ In this fenfible difcourfe, the preacher laments the degeneracy of 
the times; and earneftly exhorts his hearers to repentance and refor- 
mation. The Doctor writes well; but when he talks of ‘ efablip- 
ments granting and extending toleration at difcretion, and as circum- 
ftances require ;’ and of ‘ authority relaxing or tightening the reins, 
as its own difcerning eye fees fit ;; —we think he is rather fond of mani- 
feRting his zeal for political orthodoxy, and high-flown ecclefiaftical. 


claims. #1. 

HI. At the primary Vifitation of the Right Reverend Beilby Lor 
Bifhop of Cheifer, in the Cathedral Church, Aug. 13, 1778. By 
Thomas Townfon, B, D. Reftor of the Lower Mediety of Mal- 
pas. 4to. 18. Chefter, printed, and fold by Bathurft in 

~ London. | 
The text of this difcourfe is Luke iv. 32. And they were afonifoed 

at bis doctrine, for his word was with power. The reflections which 

are here made on the matter and manner of our Lord’s preaching, 
are fenfible and judicious, ingenious and edifying; and the ftyle 
is eafy and agreeable. 

Hil. The Coming and Enlargement of the Kingdom of God: At Salter’s- 
Hall, April 28, 1779, before the Correfpondent Board of the 
Society in Scotland (incorporated by Royal Charter) for propa- 
gating Chriflian Knowledge in the Highlands and Iflands, and 





Thomas Toller, Publifhed at the Requeit of the Society, &c. 

$vo. 6d. Buckland. 1779. ' 

Pious, fenfible, and well'compofed. The text, Thy hingdcm come. 
The preacher brings convincing proof of the importance and utility 
of that inftitution, which he recommends to charitable regard. He 
pleads for the free exercife of religion, and manifefts a liberality and 
candor of fentiment becoming a chriflian minifter. At the fame 
time, he fhews, that the extenfive diflemination of popery, and the 
alarming influence of popifh emiffaries, are objetts worthy the ferions Fy 
attention of ‘this fociery. ) 








‘ 
IV. Preachéed 
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IV. Preached at Truro, before a Provincial Grand Lodge of Free 
‘ Accepted Mafons, on the Feftival of St. John the Baptift. By the 
R Rev. Cornelius Cardew, M. A. Mafter of the Grammar School, 
Truro. Svo. 6d. Richardfon, &c. 
This fermon treats of the excellencies of love and free mafonry: 
1 the former, as the apoftle fays in the text, ‘ is the fulfilling of the 
. Jaw,’ and the latter, as Mr. Cornelius Cardew fays, is a ‘ moral 
: {cience :’ and that ‘ one principal end of the inftitution, is the culti- 
1 vation and improvement of the polite arts and fciences.’ ‘ Indeed,’ 
| fays he, we boaft, and I apprehend on good grounds, that it has, 
, | through a long feries of ages, contributed to difpel the gloom of 
H ignorance and barbarifm.’ But though free mafonry hath taught 
‘ Mr. Cardew to talk about ‘ thofe tefére, or waich-words, which con- 
’ ftitute a kind of wntverfal language, by which he can diltinguifhh a 
brother in any part of the world ;’ yet it hath not inftructed him in 
making choice of the beft language for the pulpit: and though order 
; and proportion are pretended to be the alpha and omega of this moral 
Stience ; yet there is afentence in Mr, Cardew’s fermon, which is out of 
all order, and can only be reduced to regularity, by deginxing where 
he hath, like-a bungling mafon, ended it. ‘ Love beginning,’ iays he, 
‘ with the nearer relations of parent, brother, friend, and neighbour, 
and all the tender charities of domeftic life, as it goes om to exlarge its 
circle, embraceth by degrees, within its comprehenfive graff, not 
only the whole human race, and every order of {piritual intelligence, 
but takes every creature in of every kind, and at Jaf? centers in the 
H great Author of all exifience.’ So this circle, as it enlarges, comes 
° 











at laft to a centre! We thought free-mafonry taught, at leaf, geo- 
metry among the other arts and fciences, of which, the preacher tells 
us, ‘ itmay make fo confident a boaft.’ But we will charitably help 
him to a very great authority to countenance his error in mathema- 
tics. Itcis no lefs than that of Dr. Sacheverel himfelf, who, in his 
| famous fermon at St, Paul’s, makes two parallel lines meet in 

| centre ! Q. E. D. "‘B.ek. 
Vi. Lhe Dodtrine of Divine Influence on the Human Mind. Confidered 
in a Sermon, publifhed at the Regueft of many Perfons who have 
, occafionally heard it. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo, 
H. 1se Johnfon. 1779. 

In this difcourfe, the Author oppofes the do&trine of fovereign and 
irrefiftible grace, the new and miraculous birth, or the poflibility of 
inflantaneous converfion, as being altogether unfcriptural and deceit- 
ful. He founds his oppofition to the pretenfions of thofe empirics in 
religion, who maintain the mmediate agency of the Deity on the minds 

. ,gyof men, on the parable of the /ower; which may be confidered as a 

- prophecy, verified by all hiftory, as well as by daily obfervation ; 

and in which our Lord compares himfelf and his apoftles to perfons 

who merely fcatter good feed promifcuoufly, or without diftin&tion of 

places or foils ; that is, whether they be well or ill adapted to receive 

it and bring it forth; and who do not alter the previous quality or 
condition of the foil itfelf. 

This parable accordingly inculcates this important trath ;—* That 

#H, all the benefit we are authorifed to expe& from the gofpel, arifes 
from the natural effet that the great truths and motives of it are 
Calculated to produce upon the mind; that the interpoficion of the 


Divine 
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Divine Being, in the difpenfation of the gofpel, confifts folely in 
imparting thefe truths, and fuggefting thofe motives, and not at all ) 
in giving any /upernatural efficacy to the truths or motives after they 
are prefented,’ . 

* To what end has been the whole apparatus of revealed religion,” 
fays the Author, ‘ if moral impreffions were made upon men’s minds 
by an ‘mediate divine agency ??—-Why were the miracles of Mofes 
and Chrift performed, by which a fan&tion was given to their charac- 
ters and doclrines; if the Divine Being fill found it neceffary, after 
ail this, to prodace the effects intended by thefe miracles, through 
his own immediate agency on the minds of thofe who had been wit- 
hefies to, and fpectators of, thefe miracles? This laft miraculous 
and immediate interpofition of the Divine Being, muft make’ the 
former miracles unneceflary and fuperfluous. 

‘ We read,’ fays the Author, ‘ of our Lord’s giving fight to the 
blind, limbs to the maimed, and the ufe of reafon to thofe who were 
deprived of it; but never of his giving a /ound mind, in a moral 
fenfe, to thofe who were deftitute of that. For this, though the 
greateft of all purpofes, he made ufe of nothing but infru&ion and 
admonition. He ufed no other means, either to difarm the malice of 
his enemies, or to Correct the imperfections of his beft friends. Other- 
wife Judas would never have betrayed him, nor wouid Peter have 
denied him.’ 

The Author enforces this dottrine by the parable of the fig-tree 5 
to which our Lord likewife compares human nature. In this parable, 
the quality of the tree is not reprefented as liable to be altered, 
otherwife than by the zatural effects expected to be produced, by 
digging round it, and dunging it. In both thele cafes, the improve- 
menc of man js not defcribed as effefied by the divine power immedi- 

| ately ating on his mind; but through the medium of certain zatural 

' means, external to the mind, and adapted to produce that end, ac- 

cording to the ufual and uniform courfle of nature; that is, by the 
oH eye€i natural influence of motives operating upon it. 

Such is the doctrine intended to be inculcated in this difcoarfe ; 
in which the general agency of the Divine Being on the minds of 
men is. maintained to be real and conftant; but not immediate, that 
is, miraculous. ‘To encourage the latter opinion, or that of a /uper. 
natural influence on the mind, is to encourage an enthufiafm, and, 
in fome cafes, a dangerous delufion,—* leading men to negleé& the 
satural and only efficacious means of improving their characters, and 
to depend on certain /upernatural impulfes and feclings, of vague and 
uncertain defcription, and that cannot have any relation to moral 
virtue,” ° Pb 
Vi. Preached at the Chapel in Deal, on the Feflival of St. John the 

Baptift, June 24, 1779, before the Provincial Grand Lodge of 

Kent, and publifhed at their Requeit. By the Reverend Brother, 

James Smith, Vicar of Alkham in Ken:, and Author of The 

* Errors of the Church of Rome detected, &c. S8vo. 6d. 

' Wilkie. 

We fincerely congratulated and honoured Mr. Smith, when, under 

the power of full conviction, he feparated himfelf from the charch of 





* Vide Rev. for Dec. 1777. p. 472-6 : ; 
Rome. 
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Rome. Whether or not we are in like manner to congratalate him on 
his admiffion into the brotherhood of Free-Mafons, is a gueition 
which, at prefent, we are not prepared to anfweér. He appears, 
however, greatly fatisfied, and highly pleafed, with his new alliance, 
and continues in this fermon, as he had cone in his late Charge #;, 
to proclaim the excellence of the renowned order of Free-Majonry ; an 
inftitation which he places next to Chriltianity. From Ab. x. 24, 
he deduces a laudable exhortation to the exercife of benevolence and 
charity. ‘ Let us then,-my brethren, fays he, as we are exhorted 
by Si, Paul, confider one another, to provoke unto love and to good 
avorks. Let us confider what we are, and what we ought to be. 
Fick, and principally, let us reflect that we are Chriltians; a cha- 
racter infinitely beyond any which may be acquired by a mere human 
inititution. In the fecond place, let us confider that we are Free- 
Matons. Of the great importance of this, you cannot but be fénf- 
le. Thefe are the two nobleft characters we can enjoy. Having 
confidered what we are, let us reflect on what we ought to be: true 
to our profeflions, faithful to our obligations. Natural and revealed 
religion are blended and interwoven with Free-Mafonry ; we cannot 
therefore become good Mafons, without being at the fame time good 
men, and good Chriftians.’ ; | 
Our Author introduces fome terms into his difcourfe, fuitable, 


- perhaps, to the character of a Mafon, but not very fuitable to the 


gravity and dignity of the pulpit; as when he tells us, that ‘ the 
good Mafon is properly faid to live on the /eve/ with al! men, &c¢.’— 
‘ The following fhort defcripticn of our myftic fcience, within the 
compafs of prefcribed bounds, &c.” Again, ‘ Laws to which the true 
Fiee-Mafon ftrily adheres, and by which he invariably /guares his 
conduét ;’ farther, § The general depravity and incapacity of man- 
kind, have made it expedient to ty/e, or conceal fecurcly, our myfie- 
ries, or fublime truths, by hieroglyphic and fymbolical reprefenta- 
tions.,—The drift, however, of this difcourfe, to recommend Jove 
and good works ia all their extent, is certainly commendable and 


ufeful ;—and this, we are told, is the intent of Free Mafonry. H. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


To the MoNTHLY REVIEWERS, 
GENTLEMEN, 
Beg leave bricfly to obferve, that the date of A. TD. 660, affigned 
by your Corre!pondent in the clofe of your Review for Septem- 
ber, to the ufe of organs in the church, is much too early; for we 
have the exprefs teitimony of the celebrated Thomas Aquinas, who 
flourifhed in the middle of the thirteenth century, that, in his time, 
** the church did not ufe mufical iniiruments, lelt fhe fhou!ld feem to 
judaize.” See Peirce’s Vindication of the Diffenters, p. 3, c. 3, oF 
p. 106, 107, Eng. ed. And the learned Bingham, a itaunch church- 
man, in his Antiq. of the Chriitian Church, b. 8, ¢. 7, § 14, or 
V. 1, pe 314, fol. ed. fays, ** Tis now generally agreed by learned 
men, that the ufe of organs came into the church fince the time of 





+ See this Month’s Review, p. sof 
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Thomas Aquinas, anno 1250.” He adds, ‘* that Marinus Sanutus; 
who lived about the year 1290, firft brought the ufe of them into 
churches. The ufe of the inftrument was indeed much ancienter, 
but not in church fervice ; the not attending to which diftinétion im- 
pofes upon many writers.” 1 will juft add,—that allowing the or- 
gan to be very ancient, there is no ground to think that the inftru- 
ment we have rendered organ in the Old Teftament, bore any ree 
femblance to the modern organ; as the Hebrew 447° * Gnugab, 


is very indeterminate, and only imports that it was a favourite or 

deleGable inftrument; accordingly the Septuagint render it, in the 

four places in which it occurs, by three different Greek words. 
Iam, Gentlemen, your humble fervant, S. 





*,* The Editor of Cotumetta prefents his compliments to the 
Gentlemen concerned in the Monthly Review. He takes entirely 
in good part their judicious ftri€tures on that trifling work. He is 
only forry to have his harmlefs raillery on Dr. Prieftley’s uféful and 
aftonifhing difcoveries in chemiftry, cenfured as ‘* an attempt to ri- 
dicule them.” He has the higheft regard and veneration for Dr. 
PrieRley’s uncommon abilities, as well as for his moral character. 
The only opinions of Dr. P.’s, which the Editor of Columella could 
with to fee exploded, whether by argument or ridicule, are his fyf- 
tem of materialifm—as he thinks nothing lefs than a power of work- 
ing miracles, or at leaft of demonftrating them incontettibly, can 
warrant the publication of opinions of fo fatal a tendency—For 
though truth, like gold in the crucible, can never fuffer by the 
firiteft {crutiny, yet the operation may raife fumes very pernicious 
to the by-ftanders. LE. 

1cth Nov. 1779. 





+++ In your laft Month’s Review {, a catalogue of books, with 
a fhort character of them, by M. Denis of Vienna, was mentioned, 
y and the Reviewers faid it was the beft thing of the kind they had feen. . 
, A conftant Reader has long wifhed to fee a work of this kind in 
Englith, or, if that could not be had, in Latin or French; and 
would be much obliged if the Monthly Reviewers would recommend 
one in their next Number. Y. Z. 

&> We are of opinion that a tranflation of the work compiled by 
M. Denis would be well received in this country; or, rather, per- 
haps, a new production on the fame plan s—to which the labours of 
the learned librarian might largely contribute. 





ERRAT. in the REVIEW for Augutt; Viz. 
In the account of Browa’s Reports, p. 144, 1. penult. for model, 
r. mode, 





* From Ajy Adamavit. Vide Stockii Clavim V. T. in vocem. 
t Vid. Arc. Il, of the Foreign Literature, 
























